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Introduction 


It  is  anticipated  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  in  1978,  primary  attention  will  be  given  to  the  theme 
"Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  That  Is  Within  Us".  The  Fifth 

Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  adopted  the  following 
recommendation:  "The  Churches  should  undertake  a common  effort 

to  receive,  r e-a ppropr ia te  and  confess  together,  as  contemporary 
occasion  requires,  that  Christian  truth  and  faith,  delivered 
through  the  Apostles  and  handed  down  through  the  centuries. 

Such  common  action,  arising  from  free  and  inclusive  discussion 
under  the  commonly  acknowledged  authority  of  God's  Word,  must 
aim  both,  to  clarify  and  to  embody  the  unity  and  diversity  which 
are  proper  to  the  Churchrs  life  and  mission".  (Section  II, 
parag.  V l.a).  In  1978,  on  the  basis  of  "accounts"  worked  out 
in  specific  situations,  the  Commission  will  reflect  on  the  impli- 
cations of  this  recommendation.  We  hope  that  many  of  you  who 
receive  this  letter  will  join  in  the  preparations  for  that  meet- 
ing by  sharing  your  "account  of  hope"  with  the  Commission. 

In  order  to  facilitate  your  participation.  The  Faith  and  Order 
Secretariat  has  prepared  three  small  volumes,  each  bringing 
together  several  accounts  of  hope  which  seem  relevant  to  the 
project.  We  hope  that  these  may  serve  as  suggestion  not  only  as 
to  their  content  but  also  as  to  the  method  they  employ.  The  two 
previous  volumes  were  published  in  the  series  Study  Encounter: 
the  first  was  entitled  "Giving  Account  of  Hope  and  Salvation" 
(Study  Encounter,  Vol  XI,  2,  1975);  the  second,  "Giving  Account 
of  Hope  in  These  Testing  Times"  (Study  Encounter,  Vol.  XII,  1-2, 

1 976)  . 

This  third  volume,  "Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  Today",  contains 
six  recent  "accounts"  which  illustrate  the  diversity  of  contexts 
and  content  in  giving  expression  to  the  Christian  faith  today. 
First  is  an  account  of  "Hope  in  an  Ambiguous  Existence",  prepared 
by  a study  project  carried  out  in  the  Netherlands;  this  article 
may  give  some  clues  to  those  who  have  difficulty  in  getting  the 
study  process  started,  as  well  as  some  insights  about  setting 
criteria  for  an  account  of  the  Christian  hope.  Second  is  a 
study  report  on  "Giving  Account"  which  has  been  developed  by  the 
Commission  on  Theology  and  Christian  Unity  of  the  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ,  USA)  for  action  by  that  Church's 
General  Assembly.  Third  are  two  significant  texts  which  have 
arisen  from  specific  situations  and  which  are  addressed  to  par- 
ticular contexts:  a pastoral  letter  of  the  Episcopal  Synod  of 
the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  to  the  Orthodox  Christians  in  Lebanon, 
and  the  "Alexandria  Confession"  which  was  issued  by  the  General 
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Committee  of  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  in  February 
1976,  expressing  the  continuing  effort  on  the  part  of  African 
Churches  to  recapture  the  new  challenges  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
African  setting.  And  finally,  there  are  two  reports  from  groups 
of  Christians  engaged  in  seeking  to  state  their  Christian  faith: 
an  ecumenical  group  - Anglican,  Roman  Catholic  and  Free  Church  - 
located  in  the  urban  setting  of  London;  and  the  Ecumenical 
Theological  Research  Fraternity  in  Israel,  located  in  Jerusalem, 
which  sought  to  explore  the  significance  of  the  Jewish  experience 
of  hope  for  the  Christian  Church  today. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  articles  contained  in  this  volume  will 
encourage  you  to  join  in  this  important  ecumenical  study  which 
challenges  Christians,  both  in  their  local  situations  and  as  one 
world-wide  ecumenical  fellowship,  to  speak  together  of  the  heart 
of  their  faith  and  hope  today. 

Choan-Seng  Song 
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GIVING  ACCOUNT  OF  OUR  HOPE  IN  AN  AMBIGUOUS  EXISTENCE 


In  November  1974,  at  a meeting  of  the 
national  conference  of  the  Council  of 
Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  a decision 
was  taken  to  respond  to  the  invitation 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to 
cooperate  in  its  study  on  "Giving  Account 
of  the  Hope  that  is  within  us”.  The 
conference  expressed  its  hope  that  the 
study  would  help  counteract  the  polari- 
sation in  the  Churches  and  would  further 
the  growth  of  conciliar  fellowship  among 
them.  Dr.  Ellen  Flessemann-van-Leer  was 
given  the  assignment  to  implement  this 
decision . 

Three  stages  in  a plan  were  developed: 
Firstly,  a number  of  Christians  - men, 
women,  theologians,  and  lay  persons  - 
representing  a wide  variety  of  churches 
and  points  of  view,  were  requested  to 
write  a short  contribution  in  which  they 
witnessed  to  their  personal  faith  and 
hope. 

Secondly,  a dossier  containing  these 
personal  accounts  (without  the  names  of 
the  authors  being  mentioned)  were  sent 
out  to  25  study  groups  all  over  the 
country;  each  group  consisted  of  15-20 
persons.  The  groups  were  partly  ecumenical 
in  composition  and  partly  church-affiliated, 
representing  a variety  of  religious,  social 
and  political  outlooks.  These  groups  each 
sought  to  respond  to  the  dossier,  identi- 
fying those  elements  of  truth  which  they 
felt  most  accurately  gave  expression  to  the 
Christian  faith  in  their  own  situation. 
Finally,  the  groups  were  asked  to  seek  to 
express  their  own  faith  and  hope  and  to 
attempt  to  write  one  statement  of  hope  that 
would  speak  for  the  whole  of  the  group. 


Thirdly,  in  May  of  1976,  a conference 
was  planned  for  representatives  of  each 
group  and  the  original  authors  to  reflect 
on  all  of  this  material,  and  to  give  one 
Account  of  hope  which  would  be  reported 
to  the  Dutch  Council  of  Churches. 

The  report  which  follows  is  the  result 
of  this  process,  giving  both  an  account 
of  hope  within  the  ambiguous  situation 
in  the  Netherlands  as  well  as  some 
criteria  for  an  account  of  Christian  faith 
and  hope  today . 

We  want  to  try  and  give  to  each  other  and  to  other  people 
an  account  of  the  meaning  which  hope  and  faith  have  for  us. 

This  is  not  a matter  of  course;  for  in  our  account  we  refer 
to  something  which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  our  words.  We 
are  also  aware  that  the  real  account  we  give  must  be  expres- 
sed in  our  lives,  or  at  least  that  no  account  will  have  any 
muscle  as  long  as  it  is  not  backed  by  action.  If  our  life 
does  not  show  the  signs  of  our  hope,  our  account  will  not 
be  believed.  Nevertheless,  the  word  remains  necessary  as 
well.  If  there  were  nothing  left  to  say,  our  believing 
would  gradually  lose  every  outline  and  concreteness,  and 
finally  only  silence  would  remain. 

Or  perhaps  silence  is  indeed  the  only  possibility  left?  All 
the  words  have  been  used  so  often  and  so  carelessly  that  they 
are  worn  out.  All  clarity  and  lucidity  have  been  drained 
from  them.  All  sorts  of  momentous  words  have  been  used  to 
cover  practices  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Gospel  and 
which  are  even  di ametri ca 1 ly  opposed  to  it.  But  to  keep 
silent  implies  capitulation.  It  would  mean  that  we  accepted 
the  fact  that  we  can  no  longer  reach  the  other  person  with 
our  words.  Therefore,  though  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  ambi- 
guity of  all  speech,  we  will  not  keep  silent. 

Besides,  is  the  ambiguity  of  language  not  a reflection  of  the 
ambiguity  of  the  society  in  which  we  live? 

Technology  has  brought  us  proqress  and  prosperity,  but  through 
this  same  technology  we  are  threatened  with  becoming  aliena- 
ted from  ourselves,  from  our  fellow  man  and  from  nature.  Our 
technological  skill  has  given  our  society  great  power,  but  it 
is  precisely  this  power  which  seems  to  enslave  us  at  the  moment, 
and  to  turn  into  impotence.  Many  people  no  longer  experience 
technology  as  an  enrichment,  but  rather  as  a threat  to  their 
freedom . 

The  material  prosperity  which  we  have  acquired  has  not 
increased  our  happiness,  and  at  the  same  time  we  realise  that 
it  is  an  enormous  luxury  to  be  able  to  be  so  sceptical  about 
pros  peri ty . 
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Our  society  has  become  so  complicated  that  every  simple 
and  strai ght-f orward  choice  is  frustrated;  and  yet  a certain 
measure  of  simplicity  and  directness  is  necessary  if  we  are 
not  to  end  in  social  as  well  as  in  human  deadlock. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  our  whole  existence  is  presently 
marked  by  a feeling  of  ambiguity.  Light  and  darkness,  sense 
and  nonsense  are  inextricably  entangled.  History  is  a mix- 
ture of  banality  and  grandeur.  Man  is  capable  of  the  great- 
est sacrifice  and  of  the  most  bestial,  sadistic  practices. 

Against  the  background  of  this  ambiguity  and  opaqueness,  we 
are  asked  to  give  an  account  of  our  faith  and  our  hope. 

Because  our  faith  and  our  hope  concern  the  whole  world  and 
the  whole  of  humankind,  we  are  not  allowed  to  dissociate 
ourselves  from  them  and  withdraw  into  a haven,  untouched  by 
storms.  We  are  not  allowed  to  hanker  after  happiness  at 
someone  else's  expense.  Nor  are  we  allowed  to  believe  at 
the  expense  of  another  person  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  him 
or  by  carefully  eliminating  the  hard  facts  of  hunger,  injus- 
tice, inhumanity  and  alienation. 

But  this  only  makes  the  question  more  urgent:  is  hope  not 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  hopelessness  which  seems  to  have 
corroded  existence  itself?  How  can  we  affirm  that  life  is 
meaningful  when  the  ambiguity  of  life  seems  to  crush  this 
possibility? 

Perhaps  we  can  put  it  as  follows:  for  us  to  believe  is 
precisely  the  way  to  break  through  this  ambiguity.  Not  that 
the  ambiguity  has  been  cancelled  and  done  away  with.  But  to 
believe  does  mean  the  conviction  that  this  ambiguity  does 
not  have  the  last  word.  Every  newspaper,  every  news  bulletin, 
everything  we  see  around  us  tries  to  convince  us  that  exis- 
tence is  unreliable,  split  from  top  to  bottom.  However,  from 
the  Gospel  we  have  heard  that  God  has  chosen  against  darkness 
and  for  light;  against  death  and  for  life;  against  nonsense 
and  for  significance;  against  chaos  and  for  the  simplicity  of 
truth  and  love.  To  believe  is  therefore:  notwithstanding 
everything  to  hold  on  to  the  conviction  that  God  has  intended 
man  for  happiness  and  not  for  suffering. 

We  dare  to  say  this  because  we  have  seen  the  face  of  God  illu- 
mined in  our  ambiguous  existence  in  the  figure  and  the  road 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  the  name  of  God's  love,  Jesus  stood 
up  for  the  defeated,  the  weak  and  the  discarded,  and  he  has 
vindicated  their  rights.  Those  who  were  hopeless  and  those 
who  had  run  aground,  he  cut  free  from  their  guilty  past,  and 
gave  them  new  possibilities.  With  an  appeal  to  God's  will, 
he  took  his  stand  against  the  powers  of  church  and  society 
which  threatened  with  their  chill  regulations  to  crush  life 
to  death.  And  finally,  in  obedience  to  God  and  for  the  sake 
of  men,  he  accepted  suffering  and  death.  By  raising  him  from 
the  dead,  God  has  once  and  for  all  made  it  clear  on  which  side 
He  is  and  in  which  direction  He  works.  At  the  point  where  his 
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power  seemed  to  run  aground  on  human  guilt  and  the  forget- 
ting of  God,  He  has  shown  himself  as  the  Lord  who  does  not 
abandon  man  and  the  world.  His  love  has  the  last  word  to 
the  point  where  it  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  forced  out 
of  existence. 

Thus,  in  the  road  of  Jesus  the  drabness  of  our  lives  and 
our  history  are  broken  through  and  the  intertwining  of  sense 
and  non-sense  is  disentangled.  Drabness  and  entanglement 
have  not  been  done  away  with  forever,  but  because  we  have 
heard  the  story  of  Jesus,  for  us  hope  has  become  ineradica- 
ble, and  with  it  the  fight  against  despair.  The  future 
opens  up  for  man  for  the  world.  Jesus  is  not  past  tense; 
as  our  pioneer  he  is  far  ahead  of  us  and  so  calls  us  to 
follow  him. 

This  following  must  be  as  earthly  as  his  pioneering.  His 
was  a life  without  any  sel f- protecti on ; a life  in  which  he 
dit  not  avoid  suffering  and  even  seeming  faifure,  a life, 
too,  of  community,  which  was  lived  among  men.  We  are  invi- 
ted to  let  him  show  us  the  way  again  and  again.  We  cannot 
and  need  not  imitate  Jesus,  but  we  may  bear  witness  to  the 
future  which  he  has  opened  up  for  us,  and  we  can  set  out  in 
the  direction  of  that  future. 

This  following  after  Jesus  will  be  reflected  in  the  big  and 
small  decisions  which  we  have  to  take  from  day  to  day:  how 
we  spend  our  money;  which  political  party  we  vote  for;  how 
we  spend  our  leisure.  But  it  does  not  show  only  in  our 
decisions,  it  also  affects  our  whole  outlook  and  attitude 
to  life:  how  we  react  to  minority  groups  which  are  strange 
to  us;  what  our  attitude  is  to  foreign  workers  in  a period 
of  recession  and  unemployment;  how  we  use  nature  as  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  scarce;  how  we  oppose  the  pressure  of 
collective  egoism,  in  which  everyone  seeks  to  serve  his  own 
interests;  what  our  attitude  is  to  people  who  are  redundant; 
how  we  cope  with  our  vulnerability  in  suffering,  illness  and 
old  age;  and  particularly  how  we  can  live  with  our  failure 
and  guilt.  Perhaps  no  answer  which  we  give  is  exclusively 
Christian.  But  if  we  really  believe  that  our  future  has 
become  hopeful  through  Jesus,  then  we  cannot  and  will  not 
give  an  answer  which  does  not  take  him  into  account. 

Is  it  possible  and  permissible  for  a person  to  let  Jesus 
dictate  all  his  beliefs  and  hopes  in  this  way?  Does  this 
not  mean  that  he  cuts  himself  off  from  all  sorts  of  other 
human  possibilities?  Surely  there  are  other  answers  and 
life-styles  and  other  forms  of  hope?  Is  God  not  too  wide 
and  too  all-embracing,  for  us  to  tie  ourselves  to  Jesus 
in  this  way? 

Jesus  once  asked  his  followers,  at  a critical  moment, 
whether  they  would  not  rather  leave  like  the  others.  Peter 
answered  him:  'Lord,  *o  whom  should  we  go?  You  have  the 
words  of  eternal  life'.  Something  had  happened  to  him,  so 
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that  he  could  never  be  the  same  again.  Once  we  have  met 
God  in  Jesus  we  can  no  longer  believe  that  God  would  be 
greater  the  more  nameless  and  more  infinite  he  were.  If 
God  has  revealed  himself  in  the  story  of  Israel  and  of 
Jesus  as  _thi_s_  God,  then  our  faith  may  and  must  consist  of 
the  choice  of  this  God  and  his  future. 

But  what  is  this  future  for  which  we  opt?  Here,  if  anywhere, 
we  are  aware  how  much  our  hope  is  a form  of  faith.  It  is  a 
future  which  lies  beyond  our  knowledge,  and  which  we  can 
only  indicate  but  not  describe  with  our  words.  It  is  God 
himself  who  shall  live  among  men  and  who  shall  wipe  every 
tear  from  their  eyes;  it  is  the  end  of  suffering,  oppression, 
sorrow.  The  time,  when  all  men  and  all  things  shall  at  last 
be  in  their  proper  place  and  when  every  injustice  shall  be 
put  right,  then  at  last  everything  will  happen  in  the  way 
which  is  God's  will  and  life  will  become  good  in  all  its 
dimensions.  Only  then  will  the  untrus tworthi ness  and  the 
ambiguity  of  existence  really  be  done  away  with. 

Only  in  the  light  of  that  future  can  the  ambiguity  and 
schizophrenia  in  which  we  live  at  present  be  measured  in 
their  full  depth,  but  that  same  light  also  enables  us  to 
endure  them;  not  to  endure  them  in  order  to  acquiesce  in  them, 
but  in  order  to  stand  firm.  Our  society  and  our  whole  life 
and  work  are  judged  by  this  future.  Much  of  what  we  think 
of  as  important  proves  to  be  of  no  importance  in  that  light, 
and  a great  deal  of  what  we  name  progress  is  called  into 
question.  And  at  the  same  time  we  also  learn  to  discern 
which  tendencies  and  developments  may  be  called  fruitful. 

But  then  we  cannot  leave  things  as  they  are.  Anyone  who  has 
chosen  this  God,  because  He  has  chosen  man,  also  chooses 
what  counts  with  this  God:  the  fight  against  exploitation 
and  suffering,  against  violence  and  the  meaningless  destruct- 
ion of  men,  against  hopelessness  and  resignation,  against 
pride  and  egoism.  To  believe  inevitably  implies  that  we  try 
step  by  step  to  translate  our  fundamental  choice  into  our 
deeds.  In  spite  of  all  its  shortcomings  and  limitations,  our 
life  can  in  this  way  become  a place  where  hope  takes  shape. 

We  cannot  do  this  in  isolation.  We  need  each  other  to  hold 
our  own.  Basically,  believing  is  a plural  thing.  Hope  is 
kept  alive  and  passed  on  through  the  Spirit  in  the  community 
in  which  the  story  of  God  with  men  is  told  and  where  salva- 
tion is  celebrated.  There  we  learn  how  we  ourselves  can  pass 
on  this  story.  There  we  also  learn  to  pray,  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  world,  and  we  try  to  express  our  hope  for  the 
world  by  working  towards  the  future,  always  supporting  each 
other.  In  this  way  the  community  can  become  a segment  of 
hope  made  visible  through  its  worship,  its  teaching  and  its 
action. 

Our  hope  for  the  future  remains  exclusively  founded  in  God 
who  will  do  it.  This  future  is  no  chimera;  its  light  plays 
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over  our  world  and  causes  light  patches  here  and  there,  even 
now.  Thus,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  believe,  the  ambiguity 
of  our  existence  is  broken  through,  if  only  for  a moment. 
Even  then  the  ambiguity  is  not  wiped  out,  as  if  by  magic, 
but  it  is  enough  to  encourage  us:  new  strength  to  learn  to 
go,  groping,  the  road  of  Jesus.  For  in  going  this  road  we 
receive  the  grace  to  affirm  this  life  rather  than  to  reject 
it.  In  spite  of  everything,  our  life  is  marked  by  the  joy 
of  expectation. 


CRITERIA  FOR  AN  ACCOUNT 

In  a long  process  we  have  together  tried  to  give  account  of 
our  hope  and  our  faith.  If  we  now  endeavour  to  define 
certain  criteria  to  which,  we  believe,  an  account  has  to 
conform,  we  have  in  the  first  place  to  realize  clearly  that 
an  account  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a confession  of  faith, 
though  it  is  hard  to  draw  a distinct  line. 

A confession  may  be  expected  to  be  as  comprehensive  as 
possible.  Certainly,  a confession  too  is  determined  by  time 
and  situation,  and  not  a single  one  can  claim  to  have  expres- 
sed the  fullness  of  faith  in  a final  form.  Even  so,  a con- 
fession tries  to  speak  as  comprehensively  and  with  as  great 
a general  validity  as  possible.  It  tries  to  give  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  full  Christian  doctrine,  for  a confession  has 
always  a teaching,  catechetical  function  too.  If,  however, 
we  give  an  account  of  our  faith,  we  try  to  explain  it  to 
other  people,  not  to  teach  them  explicitly,  and  we  do  not  aim 
at  completeness.  Intentionally  we  mention  only  what  now,  in 
our  time  and  situation,  is  relevant  and  functions  for  us  and 
for  those  to  whom  we  give  our  account. 

This  means  that  an  account  may  be  less  definite,  somewhat 
more  subjective  and  more  influenced  by  the  situation,  and 
part i cul arl y , that  it  is  more  dialogical  in  character.  For 
an  account  is  given  to  other  people  and  has  to  be  understood 
by  them.  And  because  these  other  people  or  groups  of  people 
differ  among  each  other,  we  cannot  really  speak  of  the  account 
of  our  hope.  An  account  which  is  given  here,  will  not  be 
identical  with  an  account  given  elsewhere;  moreover,  our 
account  will  be  different  in  form  and  content,  depending  on 
whom  we  address. 

This  special  character  of  an  account  is  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
when  the  question  is  put  what  exactly  is  meant  by  criteria 
for  an  account  and  what  their  function  is. 

Perhaps  this  question  can  best  be  answered  if,  in  retrospect, 
we  consider  critically  the  process  which  we  have  gone  through. 
We  take,  as  it  were,  a step  back  to  consider  the  course  we 
have  foil  owed . 
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Eighteen  different  people,  theologians  and  non-theol og i ans , 
were  asked  to  write  a personal  account.  These  accounts  were 
presented  to  twenty  groups,  asking  them  in  which  aspects  of 
these  accounts  they,  as  a group,  could  recognize  their  own 
hope  and  faith,  and  in  which  aspects  they  could  not.  In 
other  words,  the  groups  were  asked  to  what  extent  they  could 
take  responsibility  for  the  accounts  of  other  people  and  to 
what  extent  they  could  not.  In  answering  this  question  all 
the  groups,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  used  certain 
criteria  and  motives  to  judge  the  accounts  which  had  been 
presented  to  them  and  to  decide  why  they  preferred  one  account 
above  another.  These  same  criteria  and  motives  again  played 
a part  when  they  themselves  gave  an  account  of  their  own  hope 
as  well  and  as  clearly  as  they  could.  Below  we  have  brought  these 
criteria  explicitly  to  the  fore  and  summed  them  up.  They  serve 
on  the  one  hand  as  a check  list  for  our  own  account  and  on  the 
other  hand  they  offer  us  guidelines  to  compare  different 
accounts,  given  in  different  situations. 

In  order  to  exclude  all  misunderstanding,  we  once  again  state 
explicitly  that  these  criteria  are  guidelined  to  make  an 
account  of  our  own  and  to  deepen  the  dialogue  between  diffe- 
rent accounts,  and  that  they  are  not  a means  to  accept  or 
reject  accounts.  Actually,  we  should  not  speak  of  rejection 
in  relation  to  the  giving  of  account.  We  can  or  cannot 
recognize,  understand  and  take  responsibility  for  an  account; 
in  this  idiom  the  word  'rejection'  has  no  place.  It  would 
be  a sorry  thing  if  the  giving  account  of  our  hope  to  each 
other,  intended  to  learn  from,  to  listen  and  to  come  nearer 
to  each  other,  would  degenerate  into  a kind  of  heresy-hunt, 
in  which  we  accept  or  reject  the  account  of  someone  else. 

By  giving  account  of  our  hope  and  our  faith  to  each  other, 
we  want  to  strengthen  and  not  to  belittle  or  pull  down  each 
other.  Only  in  this  framework  we  want  to  talk  of  criteria, 
as  guidelines  in  the  service  of  a mutual  dialogue,  and  not 
as  measuring  rods  to  judge  each  other's  orthodoxy. 

Above  we  said  that  giving  account  is  a dialogical  matter, 
i.e.  that  we  give  account  to  someone  and  that  the  addressee 
is  important  both  for  the  language  and  for  the  contents  of 
the  account.  In  the  account  we  have  set  up  together  we 
primarily  want  to  give  account  to  each  other,  i.e.  we  want 
to  account  to  each  other  for  our  faith  and  our  hope;  second- 
ly, we  want  to  give  account  to  ourselves  in  becoming  con- 
scious of  our  own  hope  and  faith;  and  thirdly,  this  account 
is  addressed  to  our  'friends  and  neighbours',  as  the  origi- 
nal invitation  of  Faith  and  Order  said,  more  specifically 
to  those  friends  and  neighbours  who  are  interested  in  it, 
people  like  ourselves,  in  or  on  the  fringe  of  the  church; 
believers,  but  mostly  wavering  believers;  Christians,  but 
mostly  secularized  Christians. 

Because  the  following  criteria  are  meant  as  general  guide- 
lines for  accounts  and  as  an  aid  to  facilitate  recognition 
of  those  of  others,  they  will  necessarily  have  a certain 
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vagueness.  For  the  more  fully  and  precisely  they  are  for- 
mulated, the  greater  the  danger  that  they  will  not  be  valid 
in  situations  which  differ  from  our  own. 

1.  Every  account  has  to  pay  attention  to  the  climate  and 
situation  in  which  it  has  to  function  primarily.  Precisely 
because  of  its  dialogical  character  an  account  should  not 
be  timeless,  set  up  for  all  eternity.  And  the  more  an 
account  is  meant  not  only  for  one's  own  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, but  also  for  people  elsewhere  in  other  situations  and 
living  in  other  climates,  the  more  necessary  it  is  that  the 
climate  out  of  which  it  is  written,  is  explicitly  described 
and  not  only  reverberates  implicitly.  We  can  o nl  y recog ni  ze 
each  other's  accounts,  if  we  can  enter  into  each  other's 
situations. 

2.  If  our  account  is  to  be  an  account  of  our  Christian  faith 
and  hope,  it  has  to  be  biblically  justified.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  it  has  to  be  construed  as  a sound  theological  trea- 
tise, but  that  it  must  certainly  have  reference  to  the  main 
lines  of  the  biblical  story.  Of  particular  importance  to  us 
were: 

a)  In  some  way  or  other  the  hope  to  which  we  witness  has  to 
be  concerned  with  and  to  be  based  upon  Jesus,  his  life, 
death  and  resurr ect i on  . 

b)  The  account  has  to  speak  about  God,  who  is  with  us  in 
his  faithfulness  and  love  for  men,  and  who  deals  with  us, 
judging,  saving  and  healing. 

c)  If  the  hope  of  which  we  give  account  is  really  to  be  the 
Christian  hope,  it  has  to  have  an  eschatological  dimension, 
i.e.  it  has  to  be  turned  to  the  future  destiny  of  the 
earth  and  human  life,  a destiny  which  only  at  the  end  of 
all  earthly  possibilities  and  beyond  that  end  will  become 
full  reality.  However,  this  eschatological  hope  may  not 

be  a reducing  factor  of  our  faithfulness  to  the  earth. 

Full  justice  has  to  be  done  to  the  value  of  the  activity 
of  men  as  followers  of  Jesus. 

d)  No  account  may  pass  silently  over  suffering.  Precisely 
in  view  of  suffering  in  its  many  forms,  we  shall  have  to 
give  account  of  why  we  nevertheless  dare  to  hope. 

e)  The  three  aspects  of  hope  (the  orientation  upon  the 
future),  faith  (the  foundation  on  which  our  hope  is  based) 
and  love  (the  aspect  of  following  Jesus  is  everyday  life) 
should  all  be  given  place  in  an  account, 

3.  Every  account  should  be  related  to  society,  both  in  the 
sense  that  it  pays  attention  to  the  society  in  which  it  is 
given,  and  in  the  sense  that  it  points  to  ways  of  critical 
and  constructive  action  in  society.  This  applies  to  inter- 
human relations,  to  the  big  world-problems  and  to  the  struc- 
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tures  of  society,  though  probably  all  three  aspects  cannot 
be  raised  equally  in  every  situation. 

4.  It  is  of  importance  that  in  an  account  things  are  men- 
tioned concretely  and  explicitly  and  that  they  are  given 
content.  That  means  that  no  more  should  be  said  than  can 

be  answered  for  or,  in  other  words,  we  should  not  'out-shout' 
ourselves. 

5.  In  an  account  we  should  not  try  to  say  and  lay  down  every- 
thing; some  things  should  not  be  filled  in  and  some  questions 
should  be  left  open.  In  an  account  we  should  speak  concre- 
tely, but  not  with  too  much  assurance. 

6.  In  regard  to  the  form  and  language  in  which  an  account 
is  given,  they  should  be  determined  by  what  the  addressee 
understands,  and  therefore  should  be  different  according  to 
who  the  addressee  may  be.  However,  since  an  account  has 
both  a witnessing  and  an  expository  function,  the  language 
should  in  any  case  be  transparent. 

7.  Somehow  the  Christian  community  too  has  to  play  a part 
in  the  giving  account.  It  is  true  that  an  individual  can 
give  an  account  of  his  hope  and  faith  personally,  but  if  it 
is  to  be  an  account  of  his  hope  and  faith  as  a Christian, 
it  is  more  than  strictly  an  individual  matter.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  personal  witness  is  identical  with  the  faith  and 
the  hope  of  the  community;  that  would  be  disregarding  the 
special  character  of  an  account.  But  because  an  account  is 
nurtured  by  the  biblical  story  which  is  being  told  and  retold 
in  the  Church,  there  is  a limit  set  to  subjectivity.  Also 
the  individual  Christian  gives  a personal  account  of  his  faith 
and  hope  in  and  out  of  the  community  of  his  fellow-believers. 
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GIVING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HOPE  THAT  IS  IN  US 


A study  report  by  the  Commission  on  Theology 
and  Christian  Unity  of  the  Christian  Church 
[Disciples  of  Christ), 


In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  to  "give  an  account  of  the  hope  that  is 
within  you”,  the  Commission  on  Theology  and  Christian 
Unity  of  the  Council  on  Christian  Unity,  the  Christ- 
ian Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  has  been  involved 
in  a study  process  on  this  theme  for  two  years.  In 
its  first  stage,  members  of  that  commission  were 
asked  to  write  their  own  personal  statements,  which 
were  then  published  and  sent  throughout  the  Church 
for  reaction  and  response.  In  the  second  stage,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  together  the  different 
statements  and  reactions  into  one  "account  of  hope" 
which  is  being  sent  to  the  different  regional  bodies 
of  the  church,  and  later  to  the  Governing  Board  for 
its  action.  This  is  the  first  time  such  a theological 
statement  will  be  dealt  with  officially  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ), 
The  following  text  is  the  study  report  now  presented 
for  consideration  and  action, 

Christian  faith  gives  rise  to  hope.  Where  there  is  belief 
in  the  God  proclaimed  by  the  prophets,  by  Jesus,  and  by  the 
early  church  life  is  lived  with  expectancy  and  confidence. 
The  God  of  the  present  and  the  past  is  also  the  Lord  of  the 
future,  the  one  who  comes  in  deliverance  as  well  as  in 
judgment. 

To  hope,  however,  is  an  impulse  common  to  all  people. 
Although  hopelessness  is  a rude  reality  for  many  in  every 
generation,  and  certainly  no  less  in  our  own,  Christians 
must  never  suppose  that  hope  is  the  unique  accompaniment  of 
Christian  faith.  It  is  first  of  all  a human  thrust  toward 
the  future  producing  expectancy  and  granting  direction. 

Nor  should  Christians  think  their  faith  issues  always  in 
hopes  that  differ  from  hopes  generated  by  convictions  other 
than  Christian  faith  or  that  faith  alone  makes  a person 
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courageous  in  facing  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  in  consi- 
dering Christian  hope,  one  would  expect  Christians  to  be 
attentive  to  what  others  can  teach  them  about  significant 
hope  and  to  honor  those  whose  hope  has  produced  a courage 
and  confidence  they  themselves  may  not  yet  have  achieved. 

Even  so,  Christians  cannot  make  a simple  identification  of 
their  hope  with  any  form  of  human  hope  not  founded  on  Christ- 
ian faith.  Though  Christians  will  join  other  groups  in  hoping 
for  this  or  that,  the  ground  of  hope  and  its  ultimate  context 
and  horizon  will  be  distinctive.  Thus  "giving  an  account  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  us"  requires  that  we  account  for: 

1.  what  it  is  in  Christian  faith  that  gives  rise  to 

hope; 

2.  the  character  of  hope  in  Christian  faith  including 

a)  its  most  general  statement, 

b)  our  imaginative  pictures  of  the  end, 

c)  the  relation  of  these  descriptions  to  more 
proximate  and  specific  hopes,  and 

d)  the  coherence  of  the  basis  and  content  of  hope; 
a nd 

3.  the  relation  of  hope  and  human  activity  in  the  wcrld. 


1 • THE  BASIS  FOR  CHRISTIAN  HOPE 

Christian  faith  is  belief  in  God  evoked  by  the  proclamation 
of  and  about  Jesus  Christ.  This  belief,  however,  does  not 
consist  simply  in  the  affirmation  of  statements  about  God 
and  Jesus  Christ.  Rather  the  belief  is  itself  expressive  of 
a new  determination  of  the  lives  of  those  who  believe.  That 
is,  to  say,  "I  believe",  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  a different 
person.  Christian  faith  is  the  conviction  that  one  is  both 
drawn  and  called  out  of  oneself  so  that  the  life  one  lives 
in  the  world  is  and  must  be  lived  on  behalf  of  the  world  and 
humankind.  Because  this  gift  (the  "is",  the  sense  of  being 
"drawn"  out  of  oneself)  and  this  claim  (the  "must  be",  the 
sense  of  being  "called"  out  of  oneself)  constitute  an  inte- 
grity of  wholeness,  the  New  Testament  rightly  speaks  of  it 
as  salvation  1/,  Faith  gives  one  a radically  new  orientation 
in  life  whose  indiscernible  marks  are  gratitude  to  God  and  a 
consciousness  of  living  in  his  presence. 

This  strong  language  is  appropriate  to  Christian  faith  even 
though  faith  is  never  fixed,  never  a firm  possession.  It 
cannot  be  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  faith  that  it  has 
to  do  simultaneously  with  both  God  and  us.  God  does  not  show 
himself;  he  is  the  object  of  our  faith,  not  an  immediate,  un- 
interpreted, and  demonstrable  experience.  Moreover,  we  are 
fickle.  If  we  rely  on  special  experiences  of  God  or  on 


1/  The  meaning  of  the  root  so  in  the  Greek  word  soteria 
(salvation!  is  integrity  or  wholeness. 
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conclusive  evidence  for  his  power  in  the  world  many  will 
sense  the  absence  of  God  as  well  as  his  presence.  The  sense 
of  God's  gift  and  claim  will  go  as  well  as  come,  as  the 
Protestant  reformers  knew  so  well.  Even  so,  underg i rd i ng 
the  shallowness  of  our  own  foundations  and  overbalancing  the 
fickleness  of  our  experience  and  awareness  can  be  the  con- 
viction that  we  live  our  lives  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
that  we  are  recipients  of  his  gift  and  subject  to  his  claim. 
Even  in  the  weakness  of  faith  there  is  a reliance  on  the 
power  of  God  that  founds  our  lives  with  constancy,  turns 
and  calls  us  out  of  ourselves,  and  gives  us  a taste  of  new 
creation  and  a fervent  hope  for  its  fulfillment  not  only  in 
ourselves  but  in  the  whole  creation. 

Both  the  gift  of  God  and  his  claim  orient  human  beings  to 
the  life  that  is  lived  in  this  world.  In  the  Hebraic- 
Christian  tradition  relation  to  God  inevitably  means  full 
participation  in  a common  life  on  behalf  of  others  and  the 
world.  In  so  far  as  God  is  known,  he  is  known  in  and  through 
the  actual  affairs  of  this  life.  Christian  faith  is  not 
primarily  a search  for  union  with  God  that  directs  a person 
away  from  this  world.  His  gift  and  claim  not  only  affect 
everyday  life,  they  are  apprehended  in  and  through  the  common 
life.  Though  the  understanding  of  faith  is  determined  by  its 
origin  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  early  proclamation  of  him,  as 
well  as  the  Hebraic  tradition  on  which  he  was  rooted,  the 
occurrence  of  faith  takes  place  by  the  coupling  of  that  past 
with  the  present  of  the  one  who  believes.  The  primary  spatial 
locus  of  Christian  faith  is  "here",  and  its  primary  temporal 
locus  is  "now". 

The  conviction  of  living  in  the  presence  of  God  here  and  now, 
the  sense  of  God's  gift  of  liberation  from  the  self  on  behalf 
of  others  and  of  the  claim  of  God  as  the  command  to  live  for 
the  neighbor  determines  the  Christian's  orientation  to  the 
future.  To  be  able  to  say,  "You  are  my  God",  in  response  to 
the  message  of  and  about  Jesus  Christ  is  to  have  confidence 
that  God  is  trustworthy;  it  is  to  attribute  everything  to  him 
with  thanksgiving;  and  it  is  to  believe  that  the  one  who  is 
now  the  Lord  of  "my"  life  is  also  the  Lord  of  all  people  and 
of  the  whole  creation.  Though  confidence  in  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  God  occurs  in  the  "here  and  now",  it  inevitably  leads 
to  the  conviction  that  God's  trustworthiness  pertains  to  the 
future  as  well.  Though  the  belief  that  God  is  Lord  of  all 
originates  in  the  moment  when  one  confesses  that  he  is  "my 
Lord  and  God",  that  belief  extends  itself  ineluctably  into 
the  future. 

Hope  is,  indeed,  a characteristic  of  our  humanity.  The  sense 
of  hopelessness,  though  it  occurs  in  this  world,  is  a trunc- 
ation of  humanity.  Hope,  which  takes  many  and  various  forms, 
has  many  and  various  bases.  In  Christian  faith  the  human 
orientation  to  the  future,  the  human  impulse  to  hope,  has  its 
own  singular  ground.  It  is  grounded  in  God  to  whom  we  can 
entrust  our  life  in  the  present  and  thus  to  whom  we  can  en- 
trust the  world  of  the  future. 
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II.  THE  CHARACTER  OF  CHRISTIAN  HOPE 


1.  The  most  basic  character  of  Christian  hope  has  just  been 
stated.  It  is  the  confidence  and  trust  in  God  that  applies 
to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present.  The  hope  pertains 
to  the  future  and  consists  of  the  conviction  that  God  will 
bring  his  "kingdom"  to  realization.  This  hope  is  also  a 
wish,  a petition,  and  it  finds  its  clearest  expression  in 
the  prayer  Jesus  is  reported  to  have  taught  his  disciples 
and  which  Christians  everywhere,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present,  have  repeated: 

Thy  Kingdom  come. 

Thy  will  be  done, 

on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Matt.  6:10 

In  this  form  Christian  hope  is  without  specified  content. 

When  we  pray  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  God's  will  on  earth,  we  do  not  possess  a 
blueprint  of  the  kingdom  and  do  not  presume  to  know  in  detail 
without  flaw  what  is  the  will  of  God  in  particular.  We  do 
not  pray  for  the  kingdom  because  we  know  it  is  and  approve 
of  it  more  than  we  can  approve  of  any  alternative  we  know  or 
can  imagine.  Rather  we  pray  for  it  because,  living  in  the 
presence  of  God,  we  are  led  to  entrust  the  future  to  him 
and  to  hope  that  he  will  bring  this  world  under  his  dominion. 
We  know  only  that  God's  kingdom  and  will  are  coordinates  of 
his  gift  and  claim.  It  is  the  conviction  of  his  gift  and 
claim  in  the  here  and  now  that  leads  us  to  pray  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  kingdom  and  will.  The  shape  of  that  domi- 
nion can  be  left  to  God,  even  though  we  who  hope  for  it  must 
know  that  it  will  mean  judgment  upon  us  as  well  as  delive- 
rance. 

2.  The  character  of  Christian  hope,  however,  is  by  no  means 
exhausted  in  the  petition  for  the  realization  of  God's  king- 
dom and  will  on  earth.  The  God  in  whose  presence  Christians 
understand  themselves  to  live  is  not  without  character.  His 
nature  is  revealed  most  vividly  in  Jesus  who  was  the  friend 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  the  outcasts  and  those  who  suffer. 
Thus  the  coming  of  his  kingdom  will  bring  an  end  to  poverty 
and  oppression,  to  exclusiveness  and  suffering.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  his  gift  and  claim  and  its  orientation  to  the 
actual  affairs  of  life,  we  understand  him  to  be  just,  right- 
eous, and  merciful.  Thus  the  coming  of  his  kingdom  will 
actualize  justice,  righteousness,  and  mercy.  The  God  of 
Christian  faith  is  the  one  who  liberates  people  from  them- 
selves, brings  an  end  to  the  sense  of  superiority  of  one 
person  over  another,  and  turns  people  toward  the  neighbor. 
Those  who  understand  themselves  to  be  accepted  freely  by  God 
cannot  refuse  to  accept  any  other  human  being.  Thus  the 
coming  kingdom  will  see  the  liberation  of  all  peoples,  it 
will  be  egalitarian  on  a new  and  more  solid  base,  and  with 

it  will  come  into  being  a community  of  humankind  in  which 
people  care  for  each  other.  All  these  projections  arise 
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jointly  from  the  tradition  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  the 
proclamation  of  the  church,  and  the  conviction  about  God, 
his  gift  and  claim,  in  the  here  and  now.  They  are  utopian 
in  the  sense  that  they  point  toward  a perfect  place  and  time, 
but  they  are  not  utopian  in  the  sense  that  the  specific  pic- 
ture remains  notably  vague.  Who  can  presume  to  know  enough 
to  say  precisely  what  justice,  righteousness,  liberation,  and 
equal i ty  are? 

Even  so,  as  in  the  past  people  will  continue  to  imagine  that 
the  kingdom  might  be.  They  will  speak,  as  they  have  always 
spoken,  in  poetic  images  that  envisage  a world  free  of  suffer- 
ing, injustice,  and  oppression.  The  writer  of  Isaiah  65  saw 
the  end  to  violence  in  nature: 

The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together, 
the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox. 

Isaiah  65:25 

The  prophet  Isaiah  looked  forward  to  the  end  of  violence 
between  peopl es : 

They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares; 

and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks; 

Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation. 
Neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

Isaiah  2:4 

In  his  vision  of  the  holy  city  the  author  of  Revelation  saw 
a river  bordered  by  the  tree  of  life  whose  leaves  "were  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations"  (22:2).  In  our  own  time 
Martin  Luther  King  dreamed  of  a society  in  which  black  and 
white  children  walk  hand  in  hand,  a poignant  picturing  of  a 
world  of  brother-and-sisterhood  free  from  oppression  and 
i nequa 1 i ty : 

I have  a dream'. 

In  every  age  in  which  Christian  faith  is  alive,  the  hope  will 
be  pictured  in  terms  most  immediate  to  the  life  of  the  time. 
That  is,  it  will  be  the  product  of  the  juxtaposition  of  jus- 
tice, mercy,  righteousness,  equality,  selfless  concern  for 
others,  and  freedom  from  poverty  and  oppression  together 
with  the  perception  of  the  conditions  and  violations  of  the 
c harac ter i st i c prevalent  at  a given  time. 

Picturings  of  Christian  hope  at  this  level  of  giving  imagi- 
native but  serious  substance  to  the  hope  for  the  realization 
of  God's  kingdcmand  his  will  are  bound  to  be  different  at 
any  particular  time.  Not  all  people  will  understand  the 
c haracter i sti cs  with  equal  clarity.  The  more  specific  one 
becomes  the  more  susceptible  one  is  to  poor  judgment.  The 
Bible  itself  offers  us  illustrations.  Those  who  are  moved 
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by  the  image  of  Israel  as  a light  to  the  nations  may  be  able 
to  understand  the  picture  in  Isaiah  61  of  Israel  as  a nation 
of  priests.  They  will  not,  however,  so  easily  understand 
these  priests  being  served  and  waited  upon  by  their  former 
enemies: 


Aliens  shall  stand  and  feed  your  flocks, 

foreigners  shall  be  your  plowmen  and  vine  dressers. 

• ■ • • 

you  shall  eat  the  wealth  of  the  nations, 

and  in  their  riches  you  shall  glory, 

Isaiah  61:  5,6b 

Those  determined  by  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  God  will 
surely  wince  at  the  vindictiveness  reflected  in  parts  of  The 
Revelation  of  John  and  in  some  of  its  interpreters. 

Giving  substance  to  the  ultimate  hope  of  Christian  faith  will 
and  should  be  done.  The  characteristics  that  call  for  embo- 
diment are  clear  enough.  But  no  single  picture  should  pre- 
sume an  absolute  divine  sanction.  Thus  the  expression  of 
Christian  hope  is  always  a struggle  and  a task  in  which  those 
engaged  should  strive  for  greater  clarity,  broader  horizons, 
and  less  provincialism.  It  is  important  for  Christians  with 
different  expressions  of  hope  to  listen  to  each  other  and  to 
criticize  each  other,  realizing  that  they  all  see  different- 
ly than  those  who  will  come  after  them  and  that  they  all 
stand  jointly  under  the  judgment  and  grace  of  God. 

3.  These  observations  apply  all  the  more  acutely  to  the  for- 
mulation of  more  proximate  statements  of  Christian  hope.  It 
is  human  to  hope  for  concrete  and  more  or  less  immediate 
improvements  also,  and  those  whose  lives  are  determined  in 
their  lives  by  Christian  faith  will  and  should  make  such 
formulations  from  the  foundation  in  faith  of  the  hope  they 
have.  Those  who  starve  will  hope  for  food,  and  those  who  are 
sensitive  to  the  multitudes  who  starve  will  hope  for  food  for 
the  hungry.  Those  who  are  tortured  will  hope  for  an  end  to 
torturing  or  for  an  overthrow  of  a regime  that  practices  tor- 
ture, and  those  who  are  sensitive  to  the  plight  of  the  tor- 
tured will  share  the  hope. 

The  Christian  hope,  then,  also  expresses  itself  in  quite 
concrete  and  immediate  forms.  It  must  be  so  because  Christian 
faith  has  its  locus  in  the  here  and  now  and  is  founded  in  the 
God  who  calls  us  to  love  our  neighbors  and  grants  us  the  free- 
dom to  love  our  neighbors.  Both  the  claim  and  the  gift  find 
natural  expressions  in  more  or  less  immediate  hopes.  Of 
course,  the  more  concrete  and  immediate  the  expression  of 
hope,  the  greater  the  danger  of  mistake  and  pretension. 
Recognizing  the  danger,  however,  should  never  inhibit  our 
hoping,  but  rather  should  make  us  more  reliant  on  the  grace 
of  God,  more  acutely  aware  of  his  judgment,  more  open  to 
correction  by  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  different  from 
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ourselves,  and  more  perceptive  of  our  continuing  provin- 
cialisms and  bondage  to  self. 

Given  these  reservati ons , which  we  need  constantly  to  arti- 
culate, our  hopes  should  be  boldly  concrete  and  immediate. 
Of  course,  there  will  always  be  complicated  and  ambiguous 
situations  but  in  Jesus  Christ  the  tyranny  of  ambiguity  is 
broken.  The  ambiguity  remains,  but  the  ambiguous  world  is 
revealed  to  be  a world  of  opportunity. 

4.  Christian  hope,  as  articulated  by  individuals  and  by 
communities,  will  and  should  be  articulated  both  in  the 
eschatological  (more  general  and  imaginative)  form  and  in 
the  more  concrete  and  immediate  form,  and  every  expression 
of  hope  should  be  accountable  to  God,  to  the  larger  Christ- 
ian community,  and  to  the  human  community  as  a whole.  All 
hopes,  however,  should  display  their  foundation  in  the  God 
who  is  known  in  his  gift  and  claim;  they  should  be  acknow- 
ledged as  our  own  projections  from  the  foundation;  and  they 
should  be  judged  from  that  grounding. 

III.  CHRISTIAN  HOPE  AND  CHRISTIAN  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  WORLD 


Thinking  about  Christian  hope  leads  us  into  areas  that  have 
to  do  also  with  the  Christian  sense  of  responsibi 1 i tv  in  and  for 
the  world.  Those  whose  lives  are  determined  by  Christian 
faith  will  not  only  hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  God's 
will  on  earth  but  also  strive,  both  as  private  and  social- 
political  creatures,  to  foster  the  realization  in  the  world 
of  God's  will  in  so  far  as  they  can  understand  it.  Moreover, 
trying  to  understand  the  will  of  God  in  order  to  decide  what 
to  do  and  to  strive  for  in  the  world  is  an  enterprise  iden- 
tical to  that  of  determining  the  substance  of  hope  appro- 
priate to  Christian  faith,  both  in  its  distant  picturings 
(peace  on  earth,  the  unity  of  all  Christian  groups)  and  its 
more  modest  and  proximate  forms  (the  reduction  of  the  extent 
of  starvation  and  malnutrition,  the  availability  of  medical 
care  to  those  who  cannot  afford  it).  That  is,  the  questions, 
"What  shall  we  do?"  and  "What  do  we  hope  for?"  receive  the 
same  answers,  and  the  answers  are  subject  to  the  same  limi- 
tations and  susceptible  to  the  same  judgment. 

This  convergence  occurs  spontaneously  in  Christian  faith 
because  of  the  identical  founding  of  both  hope  and  the 
impulse  to  act  in  faith  in  the  Lord  of  creation  who  both 
graciously  gives  to  his  creation  and  lays  claim  upon  it. 

Faith  in  this  God  causes  Christian  people  both  to  hope  and 
to  work  in  the  world  on  behalf  of  that  for  which  they  hope. 
Because  of  this  spontaneous  convergence  it  is  not  necessary 
to  try  to  explain  whether  in  fact  what  occurs  in  the  world 
is  God's  doing,  the  corollary  of  Christian  hope,  or  the 
result  of  human  activity.  Christian  faith  does  not  put  one 
in  a position  above  or  outside  the  world  from  which  to  see 
and  explain  this  matter,  so  to  speak,  as  God  sees  and  knows 
i t . 
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Christian  hope  is  not  founded  on  certain  and  final  knowledge 
of  how  God  acts.  It  springs  directly  from  the  ground  of 
Christian  faith.  In  so  far  as  Christian  faith  determines 
life  in  the  present  and  evokes  thanks  to  God,  it  also  gene- 
rates hope  for  the  future  and  determines  the  substance  of 
that  hope.  Faith  perceives  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
God  of  justice,  mercy,  truth,  and  righteousness,  and  it 
expects  and  hopes  for  the  realization  of  his  kingdom  and  will 
in  the  future. 

Likewise,  Christian  faith  leads  inevitably  to  determine  modes 
of  life  in  the  world  and  gives  to  life  its  character  and 
direction.  Faith  is  not  privy  to  the  mind  of  God  in  his 
creation  of  man.  It  does  not  rest  on  a knowledge  that 
explains  human  possibilities.  Rather,  it  is  a new  creation 
that  determines  its  projects  under  the  consciousness  of  the 
presence  of  God  and  of  the  gift  and  claim  of  God. 

Both  hope  in  the  activity  of  God  and  the  determination  to 
work  vigorously  toward  a particular  end  are  accompaniments 
of  Christian  faith.  Thus  it  is  appropriate  in  Christian 
faith,  for  example,  to  hope  and  pray  for  the  unity  of  all 
Christians  and  to  give  oneself  unstintingly  at  the  same  time 
to  the  cause  of  that  unity.  Should  such  unity  ever  come 
about,  or  even  a piece  of  it,  Christian  people  would  by  no 
means  want  "to  take  credit"  for  the  "accomplishment"  but 
would  rather  give  thanks  to  God.  At  the  same  time,  in  giving 
thanks  to  God  they  would  not  conclude  that  all  the  human 
effort  was  absurd.  Christian  hope  and  Christian  activity  in 
the  world  belong  together  in  the  closest  possible  relationship. 
They  are  united  in  their  ground  and  in  the  object. 

The  interrelatedness  of  hope  in  God  and  human  activity  points 
us  directly  to  another  dimension  of  hope.  In  addition  to  the 
orientation  toward  the  future  in  its  several  dimensions,  hope 
is  itself  a mode  of  life.  That  is,  Christian  faith  not  only 
leads  to  hope  for  God's  kingdom  but  creates  people  who  are 
characterized  by  hope.  This  hopefulness  gives  the  courage  to 
live  in  the  world  by  faith.  In  this  sense  hope  and  human 
activity  are  identical. 

The  courage  accompanying  faith  liberates  us  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  unknown  future  in  the  conviction  that  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  is  indomitable.  This  we  believe  is  what 
Paul  means  in  Romans  8:38-39, 

For  I am  sure  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
anything  in  all  creation,  will  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

Confidence  in  the  face  of  the  unknown  future  is  at  the  heart 
of  Christian  faith.  This  confidence  rests  neither  upon 
stoic  resignation  nor  upon  precise  knowledge  of  the  shape  of 
the  future.  It  is  rather  a courage  founded  on  trust  in  the 
living  God  whom  we  believe  to  be  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 
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PASTORAL  LETTER  TO  THE  ORTHODOX  CHRISTIANS  OF  LEBANON 
FROFTHE  EPISCOPAL  SYNOD  OF  THE  PATRIARCHATE  OF  ANTIOCH 


The  Holy  Synod  of  Bishops  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  is  the 
supreme  governing  body  of  this  Church.  Its 
president  is  His  Beatitude  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch  and  All  the  East  Elias  IV.  This  Synod 
is  composed  of  14  Metropolitan  bishops  residing 
in  Syria,  Lebanon  and  North  and  South  America. 

The  Synod  meets  at  least  twice  a year  and  deals 
with  all  policy  matters  and  other  current  affairs 
related  to  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Church. 

Although  the  headquarters  of  the  Church  of  Antioch 
is  in  Damascus,  Syria,  the  Church  feels  a parti- 
cular responsibility  vis-^-vis  Lebanon,  where 
almost  half  of  its  constituency  lives. 

In  this  text,  which  was  written  on  August  23rd, 

1975,  the  reader  will  need  to  be  particularly 
aware  of  the  context  to  which  it  is  addressed. 

The  situation  in  the  Lebanon  has  dramatically 
changed  since  the  letter's  first  publication. 

We  address  you,  dear  friends  in  Christ,  at  the  close  of  our 
Synod  meeting  in  which  Lebanon,  this  country  so  dear  to  our 
hearts,  has  caused  us  such  deep  concern  and  been  the  one 
focus  of  all  our  hopes.  We  have  seen  its  tears,  sufferings 
and  sorrows  ever  unto  death.  But  now  it  begins  to  look 
towards  the  r esurr ect ion . When  the  heart  aches,  what  can 
the  tongue  say?  Yet  'God  wipes  away  all  tears'  from  our 
eyes,  those  who  believe  (Rev.  21:4).  If  justice  is  once 
again  given  its  rightful  place  and  the  people  believe  in  a 
united  country,  no  suffering  can  break  it  nor  any  fear  divide 
i t . 

Amcng  our  compatriots  and  those  who  live  in  our  midst  many 
have  departed  for  the  heavenly  country  where  there  is  no 
hatred  and  where  each  is  welcomed  with  immense  mercy  and 
overflowing  grace.  And  we  who  remain  find  our  comfort  in 
God  through  forgiveness,  serenity  and  the  effort  to  create 
a human  family  united  in  love  and  goodness,  in  hope  of  a 
better  future. 
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And  as  we  purge  our  emotions  and  hearts  of  hatred,  arrogance 
and  a spirit  of  isolationism,  as  we  strip  ourselves  of  a past 
which  was  only  a burden  and  not  a heritage,  we  are  called  to 
reflect  on  the  role  of  this  country  and  on  the  role  which 
falls  to  the  Orthodox  community  at  the  heart  of  it. 

We  address  you  in  virtue  of  our  pastoral  responsibilities 
and  with  the  strength  of  the  living  faith  which  unites  us 
and  opens  up  before  us  the  paths  of  life.  We  realize  that 
it  is  not  for  us  to  lay  down  a uniform  political  position 
for  you  to  adopt.  Yet  the  Gospel  does  provide  signposts  to 
assist  our  political  thinking. 

While  the  members  of  our  Church  may  be  led  to  adopt  a variety 
of  political  positions  on  the  basis  of  their  analysis  of 
events  and  their  understanding  of  the  common  good,  the  living 
Christian  Tradition  lifts  up  certain  evangelical  values  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  translate  into  their  daily 
life,  nonetheless  in  face  o^  the  challenges  of  this  world. 

Thus  are  born  tolerance,  liberty,  support  tor  the  despised 
of  the  earth  and  solidarity  with  one  another  in  the  ups  and 
downs  of  life;  all  of  these  being  essential  foundations  of 
our  responsibilities  in  this  world  with  a view  to  making  this 
world  more  true,  more  just  and  more  loving. 

Justice  and  Constitutional  Formula 

Our  purpose  in  this  message  is  not  to  offer  you  ready-made 
solutions,  but  rather  reflections  which  may  strengthen  you 
and  other  fellow  countrymen  in  the  service  of  this  great 
Lebanon  as  an  entity  which  cannot  be  whittled  away  or  held 
hostage  by  structures  or  documents,  to  whose  vocation  you 
have  shown  such  sincere  devotion.  You  have  shared  in  its 
development,  in  harmony  with  your  Arab  neighbours,  seeking 
to  secure  for  people  their  inalienable  human  rights,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  assume  their  own  responsibi- 
lities. Only  in  the  degree  to  which  justice  is  established 
everywhere  in  Lebanon  will  those  who  are  now  afraid  feel 
secure,  and  the  underpr i vi 1 eged  have  access  to  a reasonable 
standard  of  life.  When  the  former  and  the  latter  enjoy  a 
real  community  of  life  in  which  there  is  neither  segregation 
nor  privilege,  a sincere  coexistence  will  be  possible  based 
not  on  a predetermined  formula  but  on  reality.  When  the 
light  of  justice  dawns,  the  shadow  of  formulas  disappears. 

If  you  consider  your  neighbour  with  the  simplicity  of  Christ, 
you  will  see  him  as  he  really  is  in  his  original  glory  and 
discover  in  him  the  virtues  which  will  create  the  future. 

The  essential  thing  is  to  believe  that  this  country  needs 
all  its  children,  and  especially  those  uncorrupted  by  pros- 
perity, who  are  aware  of  the  poverty  around  us.  Sincere 
penitence  and  great  wisdom  are  required  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  this  country.  And  those  who  rise  up  from  death  will 
be  your  co-workers  in  this  new  country.  Moreover,  our  fathers 
wrestled  long  with  these  questions  seeking  to  secure  that 
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people  should  have  sufficient  fruits  of  the  earth  and  that 
our  resources  should  be  equitably  shared  among  all,  without 
monopoly  or  greed,  but  in  accordance  with  God's  will.  What- 
ever your  views  about  economic  structures  may  be,  there  is 
no  excuse  whatever  for  the  grabbers  and  the  exploiters  of 
the  weak.  For  the  weak  and  powerless  find  grace  in  the 
Saviour's  eyes  and  with  them  He  identified  Himself;  when 
they  are  hungry.  He  is  the  hungry  one;  when  they  are  tortured, 

He  is  the  prisoner;  when  they  seek  refuge.  He  is  the  refugee. 

For  Two  Thousand  Years 

To  have  compassion  on  every  bleeding'  wound,  wherever  it  is 
found;  to  pray  for  every  injured  human  being;  that  is  the 
first  thing.  The  next  is  to  act  so  as  to  ensure  the  end  of 
bloodshed  so  that  we  can  devote  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
rebuilding  the  country  as  a society  and  nation  of  peace. 

You  will  not  allow  your  decisions  to  be  dictated  from  out- 
side; you  will  not  permit  others  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  speaking  or  your  behalf.  Only  by 
strengthening  your  cultural  solidarity  and  deepening  your 
understanding  of  the  country's  problems  will  your  immediate 
and  distant  neighbours  realize  that  you  have  authorised  no 
one  to  protect  you  and  that  you  have  lived  for  two  thousand 
years  in  this  part  of  the  East  by  the  strength  of  a cons- 
tancy and  a spirit  authenticity  which  protect  you  alike  from 
timidity  as  from  shame. 

The  tradition  bequeathed  to  you  by  those  who  have  struggled 
with  magnanimity  and  knowing  what  they  were  about,  repudiates 
any  form  of  Christian  tribalism  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
so-called  'Christian'  Lebanon.  The  regrouping  can  only  take 
the  form  of  a national  movement  in  a common  future.  Your 
awareness  of  this  has  enabled  you  for  a century  along  with 
other  citizens  of  Lebanon  to  uphold  the  torch  of  national 
liberation.  Since  Arab  history  began  you  have  represented 
the  East  continuously  at  the  heart  of  Christendom  as  a whole 
and  have  helped  to  transmit  the  ancient  heritage  within 
Arabian  culture.  You  have  infused  compassion,  mercy  and 
tenderness  into  the  whole  of  Arabian  life. 

Whether  members  of  a party  or  not,  you  have  been  an  integral 
part  of  national  life.  In  your  weaknesses  and  in  your  strength, 
in  your  uncertainties  and  in  your  certainties,  your  Church  has 
conceived  you  and  welcomed  you.  It  has  never  dealt  with  you 
in  an  authoritarian  or  coercive  spirit  but  always  as  free 
human  beings.  You  have  consistently  rejected  confessional 
parties  and  the  creation  of  an  Orthodox  party.  Your  political 
options  have  always  accorded  with  your  ambitions,  and  these 
have  been  guided  by  the  concern  for  national  liberty  and  sove- 
reignty, as  the  logical  consequences  of  a theology  of  freedom 
and  of  the  consultative  style  of  government  character i s tic  of 
our  Church. 
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The  true  master  desires  that  each  should  be  his  equal;  any- 
one who  submits  to  slavery  makes  himself  a slave.  What  we 
are  concerned  to  do  is  to  combine  the  defence  of  liberty 
with  the  defence  of  justice.  Justice  and  liberty  combined 
- this  is  what  all  mankind  longs  for  in  its  heart  of  hearts. 
And  Lebanon  will  only  make  sense  if  it  seeks  wholeheartedly 
to  make  freedom  with  justice  a reality  and  to  make  the  har- 
mony of  justice  and  freedom  the  basis  of  its  entire  future. 

No  regime  will  be  able  to  prevent  those  who  have  once  seen 
this  vision  from  realizing  it.  We  have  not  spoken  to  you 
directly  concerning  the  question  of  the  State,  for  if  he  is 
wise  and  creative,  man  invents  a State  in  his  own  image. 

This  temple  of  justice  known  as  the  State  may  be  grandiose 
and  glittering  in  its  legislation,  but  what  does  it  profit 
a man  to  gain  the  whole  State  and  lose  his  own  soul?  All 
our  problems  with  the  State  will  be  resolved  if  our  people 
applies  all  its  determination  to  accomplish  its  own  purifi- 
cation, and  if  it  achieves  the  cohesion  needed  for  creati- 
vity and  discernment. 

Just  because  our  horizons  are  broader  than  the  State,  just 
because  our  horizons  are  those  of  a people,  we  shall  not 
adopt  the  conf essi onal i st  logic  which  argues  about  who  should 
be  assigned  which  function.  In  the  name  of  the  Lebanese 
people  we  shall  continue  to  insist  that  the  distribution  of 
political  and  administrative  functions  on  a confessional  basis 
is  an  anachronistic  system  which  brings  to  the  supreme  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  people  who  are  not  worthy  of  them. 

This  system  alienates  citizens  from  one  another  from  their 
very  birth.  If  people  are  arbitrarily  excluded  from  certain 
offices,  this  will  always  be  an  affront  to  their  human  dignity 
and  sincerity.  Our  oppressive  confessional  system  implants  a 
form  of  racism  at  the  very  heart  of  our  Lebanese  society.  For 
the  good  of  all  the  people  of  Lebanon,  therefore,  we  urge  you 
to  struggle  for  the  end  of  conf ess i ona 1 i sm , while  continuing 
to  do  what  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  you  are  equitably 
treated  so  long  as  the  present  constitution  remains  in  force 
and  to  hope  that  those  who  insist  on  certain  legislative  docu- 
ments, such  as  the  electoral  law,  will  not  set  out  to  destroy 
our  historic  role  and  identity.  This  may  perhaps  be  their 
way  of  punishing  us  for  our  vision  of  things  and  for  our 
refusal  to  reduce  our  country  to  the  stature  of  a dwarf,  as 
they  have  done. 

Since  our  loyalty  to  Lebanon  is  not  dependent  on  any  rivalry 
for  power,  we  shall  continue  to  give  of  our  best  to  our  coun- 
try . 

Moving  Forward  Together  With  All  the  Arabs 

As  we  construct  a new  Lebanon,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  who 
live  by  the  word  which  came  forth  from  Jerusalem  and  abide 
by  the  justice  of  its  saints,  are  marching  towards  Jerusalem, 
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together  with  all  the  Arabs.  Jerusalem  is  the  symbol  of 
our  calling  to  eternal  life  and  is  the  nursing  mother  of 
our  longing  for  the  Kingdom.  It  alone  teaches  and  practises 
gentleness  and  unceasingly  makes  supplication  to  heaven  above. 

It  has  been  wounded  down  to  its  very  roots  as  the  City  of  God 
and  as  those  who  believe  in  man's  transcendent  dimension  by 
Zionist  domination.  The  Arabs  alone,  by  their  religious 
faiths  - Christianity  and  Islam  - are  capable  of  assuming 
these  signs  and  incarnating  them. 

Lebanon  is  vitally  concerned  with  Jerusalem  because  it  is  by 
the  spirit  which  emanates  from  Jerusalem  that  it  lives.  This 
is  why  we  hope  that  all  Lebanese  people  will  firmly  insist 
on  the  'Arabity'  of  Jerusalem.  At  Lahore  and  in  all  other 
ecclesial  conferences  abroad  we  have  insisted  on  the  ' Pa  1 es t i ni ty 1 
of  Jerusalem.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  sort  of  guarantees 
of  the  safety  of  the  sacred  places  mentioned  by  the  drafters  of 
international  treaties  at  the  time  when  Palestine  was  under 
foreign  rulers.  The  struggle  of  the  Palestinians  has  demons- 
trated to  the  world  that  Jerusalem  is  at  the  heart  of  the  re- 
birth of  a new  Palestine. 

If  we  adopt  the  great  cause  of  Palestine  in  sincerity,  the 
sacrifices  we  shall  have  to  make  for  it  will  seem  light  to  us. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  mission  of  Lebanon  today  is  to 
mobilize  all  its  resources  in  the  service  of  a cause  which  is 
the  key  to  all  our  problems. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  recovery  of  Palestine  by  its 
native  inhabitants  will  make  it  easier  for  the  Arabs  even  to 
recognize  the  Christians  in  their  midst  as  a force  of  love, 
of  goodness  and  of  reflection.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  roles 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  wholly  identified  as  it  is  with  the 
Arab's  eastern  policy,  and  situated  at  its  very  roots,  to  be 
of  help  to  other  Christians  in  the  region  to  realize  that  they 
stem  from  this  region  and  should  return  to  it.  To  return  to 
the  eastern  springs  of  theology,  of  spiritual  significance 
and  of  eastern  civilization  is  a renewal  of  the  spiritual 
resources  of  us  all  and  a common  pilgrimage  towards  an  authen- 
tic Christian  unity. 

In  the  measure  to  which  Christians  truly  become  new  creatures, 
ridding  their  hearts  of  all  pride,  they  can  bring  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  to  bear  on  society;  people  will  then  be  equal,  not 
under  the  protection  of  or  within  the  community  of  another 
people,  but  all  will  belong  to  the  community  of  the  one  God 
who  loves  us  all. 

Love  Breaks  Down  the  Walls  of  Fear 


It  is  not  people  only  on  one  side  who  are  afraid;  but  love 
breaks  down  all  walls  of  fear.  The  messengers  of  the  Gospel 
should  always  take  the  initiative  and  not  fear  those  who  can 
kill  the  body.  They  should  not  retreat  inwards  on  themselves 
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to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  complete  liberty  in  this  or  that 
State  of  the  Arab  world.  Christians  should  not  be  content 
to  be  given  liberty  but  must  learn  to  create  it  and  to  defend 
it  along  with  liberated  people  of  all  confessions.  And  we 
are  sure  that  such  people  are  many  in  this  region. 

In  committing  you  to  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  'we  rejoice 
when  you  are  strong1  (2  Cor.  13:9).  Therefore  you  must  'try 
to  grow  perfect,  help  one  another,  be  united,  live  in  peace' 
and  'the  God  of  love  and  peace  will  be  with  you'  (2  Cor.  13:11). 

Praying  the  Lord  for  your  constancy.  The  Fathers  of  the  Holy 
Synod  of  Antioch. 
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THE  CONFESSION  OF  ALEXANDRIA 


Adopted  by  the  General  Committee,  All 
Africa  Conference  of  Churches, 

18th  - 26th  February,  1976,  Cairo-Egypt 


The  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  is  a body 
comprising  109  Churches,  Christian  Councils  and 
Associated  organizations  in  31  African  countries. 

Its  headquarters  are  located  in  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  General  Committee, 

February  18th  - 26th,  1976,  African  Christians 

gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  continent  in 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  to  discuss  together  their 
understanding  of  Christian  faith  and  hope  within 
the  context  of  the  struggle  for  development  and 
a just  human  society  which  marks  Africa  today. 

"The  Alexandria  Confession”  is  an  account  of  hope 
in  the  difficult  search  of  African  Christians  for 
authenticity  and  unity  in  the  full  liberation  of 
all  men  and  women  and  of  their  societies. 

We  African  Christians  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  continent 
in  the  General  Committee  of  the  All  Africa  Conference  of 
Churches,  praise  God  for  having  brought  us  together  in 
Alexandria,  the  holy  city  in  which  tradition  places  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Mark,  the  Evangelist. 

Therefore  God  calls  us  to  repentance 
He  grants  us  forgiveness. 

He  leads  us  to  confess  our  faith 
with  joy, 

in  the  great  fellowship  of  the  Saints 
throughout  the  ages: 

The  Christian  Community  in  Africa  gives  praise  to  God  for  His 
revelation  through  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son  and  His  constant 
presence  among  His  people  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

As  members  of  Christ's  Church  in  Africa  today,  we  have  become 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  inheritors  of  a rich  tradi- 
tion. 
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Our  current  concern  with  issues  related  to: 


economic  justice, 

the  total  liberation  of  men  and  women  from 

every  form  of  oppression  and  exploitation, 

a nd , 

peace  in  Africa, 

as  well  as  our  contemporary  search  for  authentic  responses 
to  Christ  as  Lord  over  the  whole  of  our  lives  have  led  us 
to  a deeper  understanding  of  the  heritage  delivered  to  us 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Early  Church  in  North  Africa. 

Our  commitment  to  the  struggle  for  human  liberation  is  one 
of  the  ways  we  confess  our  faith  in  an  Incarnate  God,  who 
loved  us  so  much  that  He  came  among  us  in  our  own  human 
form,  suffered,  was  crucified  for  our  redemption  and  was 
raised  for  our  justification.  Such  undeserved  grace  evokes 
a response  of  love  and  joy  that  we  are  seeking  to  express 
and  to  share  in  language,  modes  of  spirituality,  liturgical 
forms,  patterns  of  mission  and  structures  of  organisation 
that  belong  uniquely  to  our  own  cultural  context. 

This  is  what  the  Fathers  of  the  Early  Church  in  North  Africa 
did  with  the  Gospel  brought  to  them  by  St.  Mark.  As  a result 
they  were  able  to  develop  a Christianity  that  was  orthodox 
and  catholic  both  in  its  outreach  and  in  its  cultural  authen- 
ticity - and  a Church  which  throughout  the  ages  has  endured 
persecution  and  martyrdom,  and  still  survives,  with  renewed 
strength,  until  our  day. 

It  is  this  heritage  which  inspires  us  to  confess  that  it  is 
the  same  Incarnate  Christ  who  is  calling  us  to  respond  to 
Him  in  terms  that  are  authentic,  faithful  and  relevant  to 
the  men  and  women  in  Africa  today.  His  call  is  our  present 
and  our  future. 

As  this  future  breaks  into  the  present,  Christians  in  Africa 
have  every  reason  to  be  joyful.  Through  the  continuing  work 
of  Christ,  God  is  charting  His  Highway  of  Freedom  (Isaiah 
40:  3-5)  from  Alexandria  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By  wit- 
nessing to  the  victorious  power  of  the  Cross  (Romans  8)  we, 
Christians  in  Africa,  are  encouraged  to  be  co-workers  with 
all  those  who  are  called  by  God  to  participate  in  His  work. 

The  Storms  of  History  have  sometimes  led  us  astray.  We  have 
been  too  willing  to  rush  off  this  Highway  into  dead-end  paths. 
We  have  not  always  kept  close  round  Christ.  We  have  spoken 
against  evil  when  it  was  convenient.  We  have  often  avoided 
suffering  for  the  sake  of  others,  thus  refusing  to  follow  His 
example  (I  Peter  2:21).  We  have  preferred  religiosity  to 
listening  to  what  the  Holy  Spirit  might  be  whispering  to  us. 

We  have  struggled  against  colonialism  and  many  other  evils, 
and  yet  have  built  up  again  those  things  which  we  had  torn 
down  (Gal.  2:18).  We  confess  that  we  have  often  been  too 


paternalistic  toward  others.  We  have  often  condoned  exploi- 
tation and  oppression  by  foreigners.  When  we  have  condemned 
these  evils  we  have  condoned  the  same  things  by  our  people. 
We  have  turned  a blind  eye  to  the  structures  of  injustice 
in  our  societies,  concentrating  on  the  survival  of  our 
Churches  as  institutions.  We  have  been  a stumbling  block 
for  too  many.  For  these  and  many  other  sins,  we  are  sorry 
and  ask  God  to  forgive  us. 

A full  understanding  of  this  forgiveness  leaves  us  no  choice 
but  to  continue  the  struggle  for  the  full  liberation  of  all 
men  and  women,  and  of  their  societies. 

We  accept  that  political  liberation  in  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East,  is  part  of  this  liberation.  But  the  enslaving 
forces  and  the  abuse  of  human  rights  in  independent  Africa 
point  to  the  need  for  a more  comprehensive  understanding 
of  Liberation.  Liberation  is  therefore  a CONTINUING 
STRUGGLE  (Lusaka  ' 74)  . 

Now  to  Him  who  is  able  to  do  immeasurably 
more  than  all  we  can  ask  or  conceive, 
by  the  power  which  is  at  work  among  us, 
to  Him  be  glory  in  the  Church  and  in 
Christ  Jesus  from  generation  to  generation 
evermore'. 

Ephesians  3:  20-21. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HOPE  THAT  IS  IN  US 


For  almost  a year,  a study  group  met  in 
Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  London,  seeking 
to  share  their  concerns  and  insights 
about  the  Christian  religion  and  then  to 
state  together  their  faith  and  hope  in 
Jesus  Christ.  The  group  was  composed  of 
about  10  persons  representing  Anglican, 

Roman  Catholic  and  Free  Church  traditions. 

As  they  began  their  work,  they  tried  to 
keep  before  themselves  the  challenge  to 
"give  an  account  of  the  hope  that  is 
within  you”,  especially  to  those  persons 
who  live  outside  the  Church  and  the  Christ- 
ian faith  within  their  own  communities. 

This  report  represents  the  thinking  which 
developed  during  11  months,  and  states  in 
contemporary  language  - and  in  response  to 
contemporary  challenges  to  the  Christian 
faith  - an  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
faith  and  hope  today. 

The  following  statement  has  been  drawn  up  by  a group  of 
about  ten  people  of  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic  and  Free  Church 
composition  meeting  in  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  London.  In 
the  course  of  eleven  monthly  meetings  the  group  has  consi- 
dered what  are  the  principal  difficulties  and  objections 
felt  about  the  Christian  religion  at  the  present  time,  and 
how  we  can  state  our  faith  together  in  relation  to  them. 

We  have  undertaken  this  task  partly  in  order  to  clarify  our 
own  minds,  partly  to  deepen  our  understanding  of  the  faith 
by  learning  from  each  other,  partly  to  set  out  the  kind  of 
explanation  and  defence  of  our  faith  which  we  would  give  to 
enquirers  and  objectors.  We  have  not  been  particular  as  to 
whether  such  enquirers  are  outside  or  inside  the  Church, 
because  the  same  difficulties  are  felt  in  both  quarters.  We 
have  also  thought  it  best  simply  to  try  to  say  what  we 
believe,  without  going  into  the  practical  consequences  of 
our  beliefs;  we  are  organised  for  study  and  discussion,  not 
for  action,  and  any  action  that  arises  out  of  our  discuss- 
ions would  be  taken  either  by  individual  members  of  the 
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group  or  through  the  churches  or  other  societies  to  which 
we  belong. 

The  principal  current  difficulties  over  Christianity  we 
believe  to  be  as  follows.  Can  we  today  believe  in  a real, 
objective  God?  If  so,  how  can  he  be  both  one  and  three,  and 
how  can  Christ  be  both  God  and  man?  Can  we  any  longer  regard 
the  Bible  as  authoritative?  Can  we  believe  in  miracles,  e.g. 
the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Res urrect i on?  How  can  God  allow  so  much 
suffering?  Why  does  Christianity  lay  so  much  stress  on  sacri- 
fice, humility  and  guilt?  And  now  that  we  know  so  much  about 
other  religions,  how  can  we  say  that  salvation  is  only  in 
Christ? 

We  feel  the  force  of  all  these  objections,  and  some  of  them 
are  up  to  a point  valid.  Undoubtedly  the  nature  of  God  is 
difficult  to  understand;  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation 
present  problems  insoluble  to  the  intellect;  the  incidence 
(though  not  the  fact)  of  suffering  presents  features  which  we 
cannot  account  for.  The  Bible  certainly  is  an  odd  book  which 
cannot  be  taken  as  a manual  of  faith  or  conduct  just  as  it 
stands.  We  find  ourselves  bound  to  admit  that  in  the  past, 
and  to  some  extent  still  today,  the  Church  has  been  too 
credulous  in  accepting  miracles;  has  culpably  failed  to  see 
good  in  other  religions;  has  been  too  exclusively  preoccupied 
with  the  problems  of  sin  and  guilt;  has  over-valued  asceti- 
cism and  discipline;  and  has  wrongly  taught  that  all  suffer- 
ing comes  from  God.  Some  of  the  objections,  however,  are 
misconceived.  The  mere  fact  that  a thing  is  difficult  to 
understand  does  not  prove  it  impossible.  The  nature  of 
matter,  of  electricity,  of  the  origin  of  life  and  intelli- 
gence, and  of  the  relation  of  mind  and  body  present  acute 
difficulties  to  the  understanding,  and  these  difficulties  are 
not  lessened  by  abandoning  all  belief  in  God  or  in  personality. 
Nor  is  it  fair  to  expect  God  to  act  always  as  we  would  wish  him 
to  - to  make  life  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  us  and  always 
to  act  in  conformity  with  the  expectations  of  science.  Indeed 
many  of  the  current  objections  to  Christianity  are  the  result 
of  a superficial  desire  for  simplification.  (Why  complicate 
matters,  people  ask,  by  distinguishing  God  from  the  world  or 
diversifying  the  godhead?)  But  we  cannot  rest  content  with 
such  an  attitude.  We  are  concerned  not  to  manufacture  easy 
solutions  but  to  find  the  most  satisfying  explanations  of  the 
mystery  of  life  and  the  operations  of  God  in  the  universe. 

Therefore  we  would  attempt  to  state  our  beliefs  as  follows: 

1.  We  believe  in  God,  and  by  that  we  do  not  mean  just  an 
aspect  of  the  universe  of  a projection  of  human  ideals,  but 
as  a distinct,  ultimate  being  on  whom  everything  else  depends. 
Although  his  essential  nature  is  beyond  human  comprehension, 
we  can  say  of  him  (as  the  traditional  "proofs"  of  his  exis- 
tence have  asserted)  that  his  existence  is  necessary,  that 
he  has  a loving  purpose  for  the  world,  and  that  he  is  greater 
than  the  greatness  of  man.  Though  not  a person  like  an  indi- 
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vidual  human  being,  he  is  at  least  personal,  and  we  can 
respond  to  him  in  whole-hearted  worship,  obedience  and  love. 

2.  Why  do  we  believe  in  such  a God?  Not  because  we  have 
been  convinced  by  a logical  demonstration,  but  for  a combi- 
nation of  reasons  which  appeal  to  different  people  with 
varying  degrees  of  force.  It  seems  to  us  a necessary  part 
of  God's  nature  that  he  cannot  be  proved,  and  a necessary 
consequence  of  the  freedom  he  has  given  to  men  that  they 
cannot  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  existence;  but  we 
find  ourselves  driven  to  do  so  because  he  impinges  on  us  in 
personal  experience  and  in  the  absoluteness  of  truth  and  of 
moral  obligation.  We  are  not  merely  isolated  individuals 
asking  what  our  private  reason  can  accept,  but  members  of  a 
believing  community  and  heirs  to  a long  and  rich  tradition 
originating  with  the  conviction  of  the  earliest  Christians 
that  Jesus  was  God  present  in  the  flesh.  We  just  cannot 
believe  that  the  great  saints,  martyrs,  mystics,  theologians 
and  men  of  action  were  all  victims  of  a delusion,  however 
much  we  may  deplore  the  dark  stains  on  Christian  history. 

3.  We  do  not  believe  in  God  simply  because  the  Bible  is 
saturated  with  this  belief,  because  for  most  of  us  the  Bible 
is  not  self-authenticating.  Quite  apart  from  its  factual 
errors  and  inconsistencies,  it  is  of  uneven  spiritual  value 
and  contains  much  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  accept  as  direct- 
ly governing  our  thinking  or  conduct  today.  Nevertheless  the 
Bible  is  authoritative  for  us  because  it  is  our  only  authentic 
evidence  of  the  origin  and  essential  nature  of  the  Christian 
tradition;  and  we  include  the  Old  Testament  because  the  New 
Testament  - our  primary  authority  - is  based  on  and  often 
reinterprets  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  Thus  we  keep  ourselves 

in  the  faith  and  love  of  God  by  constant  fresh  draughts  from 
our  fountain-head.  In  doing  so,  we  often  find  God  himself 
speaking  to  us  through  the  sacred  page,  and  this  is  another 
way  in  which  we  become  more  and  more  convinced  of  his  reality. 

4.  Our  belief  in  God  is  confirmed  by  signs  of  his  activity 
in  nature  and  in  human  history.  There  is  evidence  of  order 
and  regularity  in  the  universe,  a tendency  in  the  evolution- 
ary process  towards  ever-increasing  complexity,  and  the 
record  of  miraculous  or  providential  turns  of  personal  or 
general  human  history  for  the  avoidance  of  disaster  or  the 
promotion  of  good  ends;  there  is  also  the  fact  of  the  almost 
universal  belief  of  the  human  race  in  some  kind  of  deity. 

We  recognize  that  the  human  mind  is  clever  enough  to  account 
for  all  these  things  without  bringing  God  in;  but  we  think 
the  reality  and  power  of  God  provide  a better  explanation. 

5.  Of  course  our  faith  would  be  undermined  if  facts  could 
be  presented  which  are  plainly  incompatible  with  our  belief 
in  God.  The  existence  of  evil  in  the  world,  even  in  the 
Church  and  in  otherwise  saintly  people,  is  not  for  us  such 

a fact,  for  human  evil  is  merely  the  inevitable  consequence 
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of  God's  grant  of  freedom  to  man,  and  perhaps  also  to  Satan; 
and  if  there  is  evil  in  nature,  may  not  God  have  delegated 
some  freedom  to  nature  also?  The  facts  of  suffering  are 
not  so  easily  explained.  To  be  sure,  suffering  is  a conse- 
quence of  our  sensitivity  and  a useful  warning  mechanism 
which  keeps  our  bodies  out  of  danger;  moreover  suffering 
can  be  productive  of  good  in  enlarging  sympathy,  deepening 
character,  and  enriching  artistic  experience:  but  sometimes 
it  has  the  opposite  results,  and  some  physical  pain  seems 
quite  disproportionately  severe.  The  crucifixion  is  of 
course  the  supreme  example  of  the  redemptive  power  of  suffer- 
ing, and  Christians  can  offer  their  sufferings  to  God  to  be 
conjoined  with  those  of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
This  does  not  explain  the  mystery,  but  instead  of  reproaching 
God  for  the  way  he  has  allowed  the  universe  to  develop  we 
prefer  to  leave  incompletely  explained  the  fact  of  suffering 
- so  powerful  both  for  evil  and  for  good  - and  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  practical  problem  of  how  to  cope  with  our 
own  suffering  without  falling  into  despair,  and  how  to  relieve 
it  in  others. 

6.  We  do  not  believe  merely  in  a God  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence. We  believe  also,  with  the  earliest  Christians,  that 
God  became  man  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  how  the  early 
Church  interpreted  Jesus'  unique  claims  for  himself  confirmed 
by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  incarnation  was  the 
only  way  left  to  God  to  bridge  the  gap  which  sin  had  created 
between  mankind  and  himself.  By  becoming  fully  human  and 
giving  himself  as  a sacrifice  on  the  Cross  he  was  able  to 
abolish  the  guilt  of  sin  and  make  it  possible  for  all  men  to 
enter  into  full  fellowship  with  himself.  How  it  is  possible 
for  human  and  divine  nature  to  coexist  in  a single  person 
without  either  confusion  or  separation  we  do  not  understand, 
but  the  fact  that  this  constitutes  an  intellectual  puzzle 
does  not  prevent  us  from  believing  it. 

7.  Once  it  is  granted  that  God  broke  into  history  in  Jesus 
Christ,  it  becomes  possible  to  believe  in  his  resurrection 
and  that  his  earthly  work  was  attended  with  miraculous  circum- 
stances such  as  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Ascension,  and  that 
Jesus  himself  was  possessed  of  supernormal  powers,  e.g.,  of 
healing,  and  that  other  miraculous  inbreakings  of  the  divine 
into  the  human  have  occurred  before  and  since.  The  scienti- 
fic temper  of  mind  makes  it  difficult  for  many  people  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  miracle,  but  it  is  unscientific 
to  require  that  all  events  shall  conform  to  our  expectations. 
Science  is  an  account  of  how  God's  universe  behaves.  If  God 
does  an  unusual  thing  in  his  universe,  it  may  be  regarded  as 

a freakish  and  insignificant  exception  to  a general  rule,  or 
scientific  theory  may  be  altered  to  account  for  it,  but  the 
believer  (who  may  be  a scientist)  may  see  in  it  a breaking  in 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  into  this  world. 

8.  Christ  having  ascended  to  the  Father  takes  his  atoning 
sacrifice  into  eternity  so  that  he  continually  offers  this 
sacrifice  as  a perpetual  intercession  for  the  sin  of  the 
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world.  But  he  is  also  continually  present  in  the  Church, 
renewing  the  new  life  that  believers  have  in  him.  The  early 
Christians  soon  found  that  this  presence  was  not  just  a 
memory  or  divine  influence  but  God  himself,  just  as  really 
present  as  when  Jesus  walked  on  earth.  Consequently  they 
said  that  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  by  the  prophets  and  active 
in  creation  was  now  powerfully  at  work  in  the  Church,  and  we 
gladly  accept  this  because  it  gives  balance  and  fulness  to 
the  life  of  the  Church,  enabling  us  to  do  justice  both  to  the 
objective  work  of  Christ  done  on  our  behalf  and  to  God's  pre- 
sence, through  Christ,  in  our  lives.  We  see  ourselves  not 
merely  as  redeemed  individuals  but  as  part  of  the  Spirit- 
filled  Body  of  Christ,  deriving  the  help  of  the  Spirit  also 
from  contact  with  our  f el  1 ow-Chri sti ans 0 Thus  also  in  prayer 
we  do  not  address  God  as  outsiders,  but  praying  in  the  Spirit 
we  are  caught  up  into  the  mutual  conversation  that  perpetually 
goes  on  between  the  three  Persons  of  the  blessed  and  undivi- 
ded Trinity. 

9.  The  Trinity  is  another  of  those  puzzles  which  the  simpli- 
fying tendency  of  the  present  age  seeks  to  avoid.  Even  among 
the  followers  of  Christ  there  are  many  who  would  like  to 
attribute  all  the  work  of  God  to  the  Father  or  the  Son  or 
the  Spirit,  but  we  think  it  essential  to  affirm  the  godhead 
of  all  three,  without  destroying  the  unity,  even  though  we 
cannot  define  this  with  logical  precision.  Only  thus  can  we 
do  full  justice  both  to  the  transcendence  and  the  immanence 
of  God;  only  thus  can  we  participate  fully  both  in  the  Cross 
and  in  the  divine  life  on  earth.  In  providence,  redemption 
and  sanctification  all  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  active 
among  us . 

10.  If  Christ  is  the  only  means  of  reconciliation  between  God 
and  man,  how  do  we  think  of  the  vast  numbers  who  have  never 
heard  of  Christ,  or  have  never  understood  the  gospel,  or  for 
conscientious  or  other  compelling  reasons  have  felt  bound  to 
reject  it?  In  the  first  place  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
in  the  next  world  there  will  be  a rigid  distinction  between 
the  saved  and  the  damned:  while  the  threat  of  this  distinct- 
ion is  a salutary  warning  to  ourselves,  we  find  good  and  evil 
so  inextricably  mixed  in  each  human  personality  that  we 
cannot  conceive  what  would  be  a fair  criterion  for  allotting 
some  to  eternal  bliss  and  others  to  eternal  punishment.  In 
the  second  place,  while  all  who  know  of  Christ  are  under 
obligation  to  love  him  and  commit  their  lives  to  him,  we 
would  not  wish  to  set  limits  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  he  will 
no  doubt  justify,  on  the  strength  of  Christ's  atonement, 
millions  who  never  heard  of  it  on  earth  or  could  not  then 
accept  it.  Conversely  there  may  be  many  loyal  church  people 
who  will  find  themselves,  to  say  the  least,  in  an  uncomfor- 
table position  in  the  next  world,  because  e.g.,  they  never 
really  loved  Christ,  or  loved  themselves  more,  or  did  not 
work  out  their  salvation  in  practice.  Perhaps  hell  is  to  be 
perpetually  in  the  holy  presence  of  Christ  without  loving  him. 
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11.  We  do  not  need  to  be  dogmatic  about  other  religions. 

Many  of  them  have  features  of  great  value.  We  can  learn  from 
them  without  denying  that  Christ  is  our  Saviour  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  It  may  be  that  in  some  sense  which  we 
do  not  understand  Christ  is  actually  present  in  them,  and 
thus  able  to  save  those  who  cannot  consciously  acknowledge 
him. 

12.  There  is  a Christian  style  of  life.  This  does  not 
consist  in  obedience  to  rigid  rules.  In  the  past  there  has 
been  far  too  strong  a tendency,  both  in  Catholicism  and  in 
Protestantism,  to  attach  an  absolute  and  sacred  character 
to  what  were  no  more  than  good  principles  or  useful  and 
pious  practices;  we  welcome  the  loosening  of  these  obliga- 
tions that  is  now  taking  place.  But  while  the  gospel  frees 
the  Christian  from  law,  it  imposes  on  him  the  obligation  to 
submit  himself  voluntarily  to  a life  of  discipline  for  the 
sake  of  Christ  and  the  world.  He  will  live  a life  of  humble, 
selfless  service.  If  this  goes  against  the  grain  of  the 
present  comf o rt- 1 o vi ng  age  in  which  the  highest  goal  is  self- 
fulfilment,  then  Christians  must  bear  the  reproach.  Similar- 
ly while  the  churches  have  been  in  the  past  often  too  ready 
to  support  the  status  quo  and  resist  reform,  nevertheless  the 
New  Testament  is  strongly  biased  in  favour  of  obedience  to 
lawful  civil  authority,  since  only  on  a foundation  of  peace 
and  order  (even  if  not  wholly  just)  can  godliness  flourish. 
While  therefore  the  Christian  will  be  deeply  concerned  for 
the  proper  ordering  of  society,  he  will  support  a violent 
revolution  only  if  he  is  convinced  that  it  will  otherwise  be 
impossible  to  bring  tolerable  conditions  of  life  to  the 
common  people.  In  all  this  we  gladly  acknowledge  that 
Christians  do  not  have  a monopoly  of  virtue  and  that  many 
outside  the  Church  work  unselfishly  for  the  good  of  society. 

13.  Many  other  aspects  of  our  faith  and  practice,  some  of 
which  divide  Christians  from  one  another,  have  been  left  by 
us  unexamined  in  our  recent  studies.  We  have  concentrated 
on  what  we  thought  were  the  most  important  issues  in  face 
of  currently  felt  difficulties.  Nor  do  we  suggest  in  this 
statement  how  the  faith  should  be  presented  to  the  various 
kinds  of  people  who  do  not  accept  the  Christian  allegiance. 
Our  statement  is  rather  an  attempt  at  the  preliminary  work 
of  setting  out  how  and  why  we  believe  in  God  the  Father, 
Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  universe,  God  the  Son,  the 
great  and  only  Reconciler  of  God  and  man,  and  God  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  binds  us  together  and  brings  us  into  the  very 
life  and  presence  of  God,  in  order  that  we  may  the  better 
understand  and  carry  out  his  purposes  on  earth. 
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TOWARDS  A CHRISTIAN  APPRECIATION  OF  JEWISH  HOPE 


Report  of  a Study  Encounter  in  Jerusalem 
by  Dr.  Coos  Schoneveld 


In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  to  "Give  an  Account 
of  the  Hope  that  is  Within  you",  the  Ecum- 
enical Theological  Research  Fraternity  in 
Israel  launched  a study  on  this  theme 
which  would  be  undertaken  with  represent- 
atives of  present-day  Judaism  in  Israel. 

The  "Fraternity", established  in  1966  and 
located  in  Jerusalem  on  Mount  Zion,  has  as 
its  aim  to  share  in  research  on  the  renewal 
of  Judaism  and  Jewry  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  founding  of  the  modern  State  of 
I sra  el  . 

As  part  of  the  study  project  on  "Giving 
Account”,  the  Ecumenical  Theological 
Research  Fraternity  invited  several  Jewish 
scholars  and  thinkers  to  present  lectures 
on  the  theme  of  hope  from  various  angles 
for  Jewish  tradition  and  scholarship.  The 
series  of  seminars,  beginning  in  October  1974 
and  concluding  in  May  1975,  included  members 
of  the  "Fraternity"  and  a number  of  Jewish 
scholars  who  shared  together  in  dialogue 
their  insights  on  the  meaning  of  hope  today. 

From  these  meetings  - "study  encounters" 
between  Christians  and  Jews  living  in  Jerusalem  - 
some  very  helpful  insights  have  developed  in 
understanding  the  significance  of  the  Jewish 
experience  of  hope  for  the  Christian  Church. 

The  document  included  here  is  a summary  of 
these  encounters  prepared  by  Dr.  Coos  Schoneveld. 

The  "Faith  and  Order"  study  project,  "Giving  Account  of  the 
Hope  Within  Us",  has  inspired  many  groups  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  to  engage  in  serious  discussions  on  the 
topic  of  hope.  One  of  the  great  things  of  this  world-wide 
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study  project  was  the  possibility  for  many  to  share  insights 
and  receive  from  each  other  new  perspectives.  It  exemplified 
the  rich  r eward  which  an  ecumenical  approach  to  matters  of 
common  concern  can  give. 

Encouraged  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Ecumenical  Theological  Research 
Fraternity  in  Israel,  based  in  Jerusalem  on  Mount  Zion,  enter- 
ed into  the  study  of  the  topic  of  hope,  together  with  repre- 
sentatives of  present-day  Judaism  in  Israel.  This  "Fraternity" 
was  established  in  1966  to  come  to  grips  with  the  renewal  of 
Judaism  and  Jewry  that  took  shape  in  the  foundation  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  For  many  centuries  Christians  have  discount- 
ed Judaism  as  a living  spiritual  force.  It  was  looked  upon  as  an 
anachronism,  a strange  and  scandalising  residue  of  biblical 
Israel,  which  was  considered  to  have  been  superseded  by  the 
Christian  faith  but  which  by  accident,  or  by  a stubborn  cling- 
ing to  an  overtaken  past,  somehow  managed  to  continue  to  exist. 
Recognition  of  the  contribution  which  the  age-long  Christian 
attitude  of  contempt  towards  the  Jews  had  made  to  the  Nazi 
Holocaust,  the  return  of  the  Jewish  people  to  their  homeland 
and  the  establishment  of  the  only  Jewish  majority  society  in 
the  world  brought  some  Christians  to  the  point  of  reconsider- 
ing this  traditional  Christian  attitude  and  to  take  the  Jewish 
people  seriously  as  a meaningful  reality  and  Judaism  as  a 
living  spiritual  force.  It  was  clear  that  the  basic  formula 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  could  not  serve  as  common 
ground  for  any  Jewish-Chri stian  dialogue.  Nonetheless,  rela- 
ting to  Judaism  was  seen  as  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
whole  Ecumenical  Movement.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Judaism 
that  gave  birth  to  Christianity  in  the  first  century  of  the 
present  era  is  also  at  the  source  of  Judaism  as  it  developed 
throughout  the  centuries  since  then.  The  parting  of  the  ways 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity  was  and  is  the  most  funda- 
mental schism  within  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,  and  no  true  ecu- 
menical effort  can  be  complete  without  dealing  with  this  basic 
rift . 

When  the  study  project,  "Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  Within  Us" 
was  underway,  the  Ecumenical  Theological  Research  Fraternity 
in  Israel  felt  that  it  might  offer  a contribution  to  the  com- 
mon study  by  inviting  Jewish  scholars  and  thinkers  to  shed 
light  on  the  theme  of  hope  from  various  angles  of  Jewish  tra- 
dition and  scholarship.  It  was  particularly  relevant  to  lis- 
ten to  and  respond  to  Jewish  voices  on  this  theme,  as  the 
hope  for  redemption  has  played  a major  role  in  Jewish  thought. 
According  to  the  Talmud  (Shabbat  31a),  man  is  led  in  for  judge- 
ment /in  the  world  to  come/  "a nd  ”a s ked  three  questions,  the 
first  of  which  is:  "Did  you  hope  for  redemption?".  In  recent 
years,  the  "theology  of  hope"  has  gained  a prominent  place  in 
Christian  thinking.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  when 
the  hop?  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  was  neglected  in 
Christian  thinking  and  reduced  to  an  appendix  on  "the  last 
things"  in  Christian  dogmatics,  while  the  longing  for  the 
individual  salvation  of  the  soul  stood  in  the  centre,  Jews 
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kept  the  messianic  idea  alive  and  the  torch  of  hope  for  the 
redemption  of  the  world  burning. 

The  theme  of  hope  was  discussed  with  a number  of  Jewish 
thinkers,  who  approached  it  from  different  angles.  The 
following  list  of  topics  may  give  an  impression  of  the  scope 
of  the  common  study  which  involved  the  participation  of  seven 
Jewish  scholars,  who  introduced  the  various  topics: 

"Hope  within  Jewish  Spiri tual i ty"  - introduced  by 
Dr.  David  Hartman,  wTTo  teaches  Jewish  philosophy  at  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem; 

"The  Dynamicsof  Hope  in  the  three  Pi  1 gr imag e Feasts  of 
Passov’er’i  PYntec~ost  and  Tabernacles"  - coTTJuTtecT  by 
Prof.  Shmuel  Safrai,  professor  of  Jewish  history  of  the 
periods  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud  at  the  Hebrew 
University,  who  dealt  with  the  subject  on  the  basis  of 
central  texts  of  Jewish  tradition; 

"The  Observance  of  the  Commandments  as  an  Experience  of 
Hope"  - introduced  by  Prof.  Ze'ev  Falk,  professor  of 
law  at  the  Hebrew  University; 

"Hope  and  Death"  - introduced  by  Prof.  Moshe  Greenberg, 
professor  of  Bible  at  the  Hebrew  University,  who  dealt 
with  the  question  of  hope  for  the  individual  after  death; 

"Messianic  Movements  within  the  Jewish  People"-  introduced 
byTrof.  Zvi  A'n'kori,  prof essor  of  Jewish  history  at  Tel 
Aviv  University; 

"The  Concept  of  Hope  in  Jewish  Tradition  and  in  Modern 

Zionism"  - introduced  by  Mr.  Zvi  Yaron,  a Hebrew  Univer- 

s i ty  lecturer  and  writer  on  modern  Jewish  thought; 

"A  Jewish  View  on  Contemporary  Philosophies  of  Hope"  - 
introduced  by  Dr.  Paul  Mohr,  lecturer  on  the  history  of 
Jewish  thought  at  the  Hebrew  University,  who  concentrated 
on  Ernst  Bloch's  thinking. 

Subsequently,  the  topic:  "The  Significance  of  the  Jewisji 
Experience  of  Hope  for  the  Christian  Church"  was  introduced 
by  one  of  the  Fraternity  members,  Prof.  Laurenz  Volken, 
professor  of  dogmatics  at  Joseph  House,  the  theological 
faculty  attached  to  the  Dormition  Abbey  on  Mount  Zion, 

Jerusal em . 

1 . Two  Types  of  Hope 

"What  is  it  that  gives  man  the  strength  to  overcome  present 
experiences  of  despair  and  creates  in  him  the  power  of  trans- 
cendence, through  which  he  does  not  allow  that  which  he  sees 
and  experiences  to  be  the  sole  defining  criteria  of  the 
possible?"  David  Hartman  saw  within  Jewish  spirituality  two 
types  of  answer  to  this  question,  a halakhic  1/  answer  and 


1/  From  ha  1 a kha  h = Jewish  religious  law,  as  developed  in 
authoritative  tradition. 
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a mystic  or  utopian  answer.  Some  sages,  he  said,  maintain 
that  redemption  is  dependent  on  human  repentance,  i.e.  upon 
human  choice  and  freedom  and  upon  the  human  will  to  change. 
The  difficulty  here  is  that  if  redemption  is  to  be  built 
upon  human  choice,  then  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  will 
ever  come  about.  Therefore  other  sages  say  that  God  will 
in  some  way  have  to  enter  into  the  process  of  history  and 
create  repentance  in  man. 

Thus  Nahmanides  (1194-1270)  interprets  Deut.  30:6,  "The 
Lord,  your  God,  will  circumcise  your  heart",  as  meaning  that 
in  the  messianic  era  man's  tendency  to  do  good  will  be  part 
of  his  nature.  Redemption  brings  a new  man.  His  nature 
will  change  and  include  the  desire  to  do  good.  Eliminated 
will  be  the  struggle  against  evil  instincts  which  is  impli- 
cit in  freedom  and  choice.  And  no  effort  of  the  will  is 
needed  any  more  to  control  his  tendency  to  sin.  Maimonides 
(1135-1204),  on  the  other  hand,  neutralises  the  eschatologi- 
cal, apocalyptic  tendency  of  messianic  expectation  by  stress- 
ing that  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  nothing  of  the  natural 
course  of  the  world  or  in  human  nature  will  change.  The 
only  difference  between  pre-mess i a ni c and  the  messianic  age 
is  the  cessation  of  the  subjection  of  Israel  to  the  nations 
of  the  world: 

"The  sages  and  prophets  longed  for  the  days  of  the 
Messiah  not  in  order  to  rule  over  the  world  and  not 
to  bring  the  heathens  under  their  control,  not  to  be 
exalted  by  nations,  or  even  to  eat,  drink  and  rejoice. 
All  they  wanted  was  to  have  time  for  the  Torah  /i.e. 
Teaching  of  Moses/  and  its  wisdom  with  no-one  to  oppress 
or  disturb  them.-  In  that  age  there  will  be  neither 
famine  nor  war,  nor  envy  nor  strife,  for  there  will  be 
an  abundance  of  worldly  goods.  The  whole  world  will  be 
occupied  solely  with  the  knowledge  of  God". 2/ 

What  the  messianic  age  brings,  according  to  Maimonides,  is 
a period  in  which  political  conditions  will  allow  for  a type 
of  spiritual  seeking  and  growth  which  was  not  available  when 
men  were  politically  oppressed  and  poor,  but  the  uncertainty 
inherent  in  choices  will  remain  a permanent  feature  of  the 
human  condition  also  in  the  messianic  reality. 

The  fundamental  question  is,  then,  in  Dr.  Hartman's  view, 
this:  Can  one  build  a vision  of  history  without  the  certain- 

ty of  redemption?  If  one  takes  away  the  divine  guarantee 
of  redemption,  what  nurtures  the  hope  of  man  who  is  insistent 
that  redemption  depends  on  repentance?  Hartman  distinguishes 
between  two  types  of  hope,  based  upon  two  types  of  memory  by 
which  one's  system  of  faith  is  maintained.  In  one  case  reso- 
lution or  redemption  is  seen  as  working  itself  out  i ri  history 
irrespective  of  the  human  response,  in  the  other  case  repen- 


2/  Maimonides,  Mishneh  Torah  - Laws  concerning  the  Installa- 
tion of  Kings,  ch . 12 
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tance  (teshuvah)  is  seen  as  i nd i s pens i bl e and  resolution  is 
never  guaranteed,  although  the  circumstances  and  possibili- 
ties may  become  more  favourable  for  making  the  right  choices. 

The  first  vision  of  history  was  seen  by  Dr.  Hartman  as  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Exodus  model,  and  was  designated  by  him  as 
the  "rupture  view"  of  history.  The  other  vision  of  history 
grows  out  of  the  Sinai  model  and  is  called  the  "covenantal 
view"  of  history.  If  a man  builds  primarily  out  of  the 
memory  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  he  has  a model  providing 
a vision  of  man  standing  helpless,  in  no  way  warranting 
redemption  and  in  no  way  co-operating  in  the  redemptive 
process.  God  suddenly  breaks  into  history  and  from  a "no 
people"  creates  his  elected  people.  In  other  words,  the 
empirical  in  no  way  defines  what  is  possible:  there  is  a 
rupture  and  surprise  in  which  what  was  until  then  totally 
impossible  suddenly  emerges  as  a new  possibility.  This  his- 
torical rupture  is  parallel  to  the  creation  model  of  rupture, 
when  God  breaks  into  chaos  and  says:  "Let  there  be  light'." 

If  one  builds  history  out  of  that  model,  one  develops  the 
concept  of  a new  creation.  The  apocalyptic  vision  of  the 
new  man  has  its  sources  in  the  rupture  view  either  of  crea- 
tion or  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt. 

But,  Hartman  said,  when  one  has  been  nurtured  on  the  memory 
of  the  liberation  from  Egypt,  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea 
receding  and  Pharaoh  and  his  army  being  crushed,  and  then 
looks  at  lived  history,  at  Auschwitz  and  the  contemporary 
world,  one  has  a profound  problem  in  building  a religious 
vision  of  history  and  living  with  hope  in  this  world. 

There  is,  however,  another  vision  of  history  from  which  man 
can  nurture  his  sense  of  hope,  and  that  is  one  based  on  the 
memory  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law  (Torah)  at  Sinai.  The  Giving 
of  the  Law  symbolises  the  divine  hope  for  man  in  spite  of  all 
the  empirical  weaknesses  that  he  shows  in  the  desert.  It 
symbolises  the  divine  acceptance  of  man.  Here  God  moves  from 
cr ea tor-redeemer  to  teacher,  declaring  that  man  has  the  capa- 
city to  implement  God's  will  in  his  life.  It  is  the  divine 
confirmation  of  man's  range  of  responsibility.  "A  sense  of 
hope  arises"  - said  Dr.  Hartman  - "from  the  experience  that, 
in  spite  of  all  my  limitations  and  weaknesses  and  of  all  the 
ugliness  I show,  I am  still  charged  with  responsi bi 1 i ty , still 
called  by  God  to  become  holy.  Hope  does  not  have  to  be  nurtu- 
red by  a romantic  dream;  it  can  be  nurtured  by  the  fact  that 
I am  declared  adequate  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  becoming 
a spiritual  man.  The  giving  of  the  commandment,  the  fact  that 
I am  being  commanded,  while  remaining  a creature,  is  a source 
of  hope"  . 

Maimonides  says  redemption  (g e ' u 1 a h ) depends  on  repentance 
(teshuvah)  . But  then  there  is  uncertainty.  To  this 
Maimonides  says:  the  Torah  promised  that  in  the  end  Israel 
will  do  teshuvah.  In  Dr.  Hartman's  i nterpretation  this  means 
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that  the  Torah  makes  such  a promise  because  it  creates  a man 
who  constantly  does  teshuvah : he  who  lives  with  the  Law  cons- 
tantly lives  with  the  category  of  repentance.  The  Law  ener- 
gises man,  enlarges  the  scope  of  responsibility,  never  allows 
man  to  fall  into  despair,  into  a sense  of  futility*  it  always 
says  there  is  something  for  man  to  do.  The  Torah  is  the  im- 
manent presence  of  God  in  history,  providing  the  certainty 
that  history  has  possibilities.  To  Maimonides,  hope  is  built 
on  the  memory  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  which  leads 
to  a future  not  of  resolution  but  of  possibility.  The  Sinai 
model  offers  the  possible,  the  Exodus  model  offers  resolution. 
Sinai  creates  a continuous  persevering  in  man's  responsibi- 
lity in  which  he  discovers  that  something  more  is  always 
possible,  whereas  the  Exodus  points  to  the  sweeping  stroke, 
a total  new  world  and  new  man.  The  principle  of  future  hope 
can  have  its  source  in  either  memory. 

Dr.  Hartman  stressed  that  he  did  not  intend  to  present  the 
theology  or  philosophy  of  Judaism,  but  wanted  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a Jewish  spirituality  coming  out  of  the  Law,  to  coun- 
terbalance the  utopianism  that  comes  out  of  the  mystic  tradi- 
tion, and  to  offer  another  type  of  hope.  "Perhaps  in  an 
Auschwitz  situation  people  need  the  Exodus  model.  I feel  that 
the  demand  of  the  hour  is  not  to  talk  from  an  Exodus  model, 
want  to  defuse  the  position  of  the  apocalyptic  messianists  in 
my  community  who  view  redemption  as  a divine  erruption  into  his- 
tory and  feel  that  the  empirical  condition  of  man  does  limit 
what  is  possible  and  therefore  are  liable  to  take  irrational 
risks.  Instead  I want  to  offer  a redemptive  history  which  is 
more  low  key,  because  the  human  condition  is  never  transcended 
and  the  only  thing  man  is  given  is  opportunities  to  widen  the 
range  of  human  possibilities  and  spiritual  aspirations  and 
hungers " . 

During  the  discussion  Dr.  Hartman  was  asked  whether  his  way 
of  thinking  was  not  a form  of  self-reliant  humanism,  in  which 
the  dependency  on  God,  so  strong  in  the  Exodus  model,  was 
removed.  To  this  Hartman  answered:  "There  are  two  types  of 
dependency:  that  of  a child  on  its  father,  which  is  one  of 
weakness  and  helplessness.  There  is  also  a dependency  of 
love,  in  which  one  cannot  conceive  of  existence  outside  a 
relationship  with  the  beloved;  this  is  a dependency  of  mean- 
ing rather  than  of  helplessness.  I cannot  perceive  meaning 
to  the  world  without  God,  even  though  his  presence  does  not 
offer  me  absolute  certainty  or  protection  from  problems. 
Maimonides  had  a deep  love  of  God,  bordering  on  mystic  year- 
ning. Such  passionate  love  comes  about  because  God  is  the 
ultimate  principle  of  meaning.  The  Sinai  experience  was 
seen  as  a marriage  ceremony  in  rabbinic  Judaism.  Such  a 
theology  does  not  make  God  superfluous,  but  it  involves  a 
totally  different  way  of  speaking  of  Him". 
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2. 


Mope  and  the  Observance  of  Feasts  and  Commandments 


Prof.  Shmuel  Safrai  and  Prof.  Ze'ev  Falk  gave  glimpses  into 
the  way  hope  is  expressed  in  the  practice  of  Jewish  religious 
life,  Safrai  concentrating  on  the  pilgrim  feasts  and  Falk 
sharing  with  his  Christian  discussion  partners  significant 
features  of  the  Jewish  inner  experience  accompanying  the  ob- 
servance of  the  commandments. 

Prof.  Safrai  reviewed  many  traditional  texts  from  the  rabbi- 
nical literature.  "Redemption  and  the  hope  for  redemption 
are  a central  theme  of  Jewish  prayers",  he  said.  "Many 
prayers  are  said  in  the  form  of  a bera  kha  h (blessings,  or 
praise  of  God),  and  in  every  Jewish  ritual  or  form  of  worship 
one  of  the  blessings  is  always  in  praise  of  'Him  who  redeems, 
or  redeemed,  Israel1.  Past  redemptions  are  remembered  as 
ground  of  hope  for  deliverance  in  the  present  and  the  great 
redemption  in  the  future". 

The  three  pilgrimage  feasts,  Pesach  (Passover),  $ h a v u o t 
(Pentecost)  and  S^u kkot  (Tabernacles)  are  related  to  two 
aspects,  one  has  to  do^  with  nature  and  the  other  with  redemp- 
tion. Pesach  is  on  the  one  hand  a spring  festival  and  on  the 
other  hTncPcommemo rates  the  Exodus  from  Egypt;  Sha vuot  is  the 
festival  of  the  first  fruits  offered  to  God  and  commemorates 
the  Giving  of  the  Law  at  Sinai;  Su kkot  marks  the  end  of  the 
harvest  and  commemorates  the  forty  years  in  which  Israel  was 
preserved  by  God  in  the  desert  before  entering  the  promised 
land.  These  historical  events  are  always  related  to  the  hope 
for  future  redemption  in  the  messianic  times.  The  Passover 
meal  in  the  family  is  concluded  with  the  words  "Speedily  lead 
the  offshoots  of  thy  stock  redeemed  to  Zion  in  joyous  song. 

- Next  year  in  Jerusalem'." 

The  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  was  an  essential  part  of  these 
feasts  during  the  period  of  the  Second  Temple.  The  desire 
was  to  come  to  the  House  of  God  and  be  filled  with  the  holy 
spirit.  According  to  rabbinic  tradition,  prophecy  ceased 
early  in  the  Second  Temple  period.  This  period  was  consider- 
ed one  of  gal ut  (exile)  in  an  extended  meaning,  because  the 
g e ' u 1 a h (redemption)  was  not  completed  with  the  return  from 
Ba byl on  and  so  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  still  lacking.  The 
first  stage  in  the  restoration  of  prophecy  was  the  gift  of 
the  holy  spirit.  The  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  was  undertaken 
that  the  holy  spirit  would  be  poured  out  as  the  first  sign 
of  the  coming  of  the  redemption.  In  Prof.  Safrai's  view, 
the  second  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acts  should  be  read  within 
these  terms  of  reference. 

Prof.  Falk  made  it  clear  that  not  only  those  three  pilgrimage 
feasts,  but  also  the  weekly  recurring  Sabbath  is  a strong 
foundation  of  hope.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  as  merely 
refraining  from  work.  It  is  a special  grace  to  experience 
the  Sabbath  and  to  fulfil  the  commandment  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  Jews  pray  that  God  will  "let  us  have  a share  in  love  and 
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grace  at  your  holy  Sabbath".  The  Sabbath  is  a gift  which 
the  Jew  receives  every  week,  for  which  he  prays  in  the 
belief  that  he  will  get  it.  The  Sabbath  is  a symbol  of 
redemption.  It  thus  strengthens  the  hope  for  eternal  peace 
and  the  world  to  come,  a foretaste  of  which  is  given  through 
the  weekly  Sabbath. 

Prof.  Falk  stressed  that  not  only  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  commandment  but  of  all  other  commandments  as  well 
is  deeply  interwoven  with  hope.  There  is  firstly  the  hope 
for  reward  if  man  keeps  the  commandments.  But  fulfilment 
of  the  commandments  is  not  just  something  leading  to  reward 
or  to  protection  from  evil,  but  to  divine  grace.  Prof.  Falk 
emphasised  the  need  for  grace  in  the  observance  of  the 
commandments.  The  Jew  prays  and  asks  for  divine  help  that 
the  commandments  may  make  him  holy.  Nahmanides  asked:  Why 
is  there  need  for  a special  commandment  to  be  holy,  as  is 
said  in  Leviticus  19:2,  "You  shall  be  holy",  since  the  whole 
of  the  Torah  is  meant  to  teach  holiness?  The  answer  is  that 
one  may  keep  the  commandments  and  still  behave  like  an  ani- 
mal and  not  like  a man.  Therefore  this  special  commandment 
to  be  holy  is  needed.  It  implies  a special  attitude  as  is 
expressed  in  the  prayer  for  holiness  to  follow  upon  the  ful- 
filment of  the  commandments.  The  purpose  of  the  command- 
ments is  to  become  nearer  to  God.  "The  hope  is  for  some- 
thing spiritual".  Prof.  Falk  said,  "for  a development  within 
ourselves,  not  so  much  for  external  success;  we  believe  that 
if  we  make  the  first  step  God  will  help  us  to  make  other 
steps;  we  have  to  make  a start  in  hallowing  ourselves  and 
then  God  is  going  to  help  us  much  more  than  we  can  do  our- 
selves. By  fulfilling  the  commandments  we  accept  the  yoke 
of  the  divine  will  and  thus  come  closer  to  God".  The  command- 
ments are  seen  as  a catalogue  of  opportunities  for  coming  near 
to  God.  The  individual  may  concentrate  on  one  specific  com- 
mandment, e.g.  prayer  or  charity,  and  thus  come  closer  to 
God.  He  is  not  free  from  trying  to  fulfil  other  commandments, 
but  through  concentrating  on  his  chosen  one  he  can  achieve 
much.  Failure  to  keep  all  the  commandments  is  not  a source 
of  despair.  Prof.  Falk  said,  for  since  God  created  man  with 
so  many  weaknesses,  he  cannot  expect  more  of  man  than  that 
he  does  his  best. 

An  important  aspect  is  the  idea  of  Ki dd us h (sanctification). 

It  is  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  spreading  holiness 
in  the  material  sphere  through  the  fulfilment  of  the  command- 
ments. There  is  the  Sabbath  Ki ddush , by  which  one  day  of  the 
week  is  drawn  into  the  realm  of  holiness;  there  is  the  marri- 
age Ki ddus  h when  the  bridegroom  sanctifies  the  bride;  there 
is  a Kid d u s' h of  the  body,  especially  of  the  arms  and  legs  of 
the  priest  when  entering  the  Temple.  The  idea  behind  these 
and  many  other  forms  of  Ki ddus h is  that  the  body  and  the 
material  world  can  be  transformed  into  a means  of  holiness 
by  putting  them  under  divine  control  through  applying  the 
commandments.  But  there  is  also  kiddush  ha-Shem,  the  sancti- 
fication of  the  Divine  Name.  "We  believe",  t>rof.  Falk  said, 
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"that  the  ‘status'  of  God  in  the  world  depends  on  the  beha- 
viour of  men,  of  the  people  of  Israel.  It  is  a matter  of 
witness,  not  in  terms  of  speaking  but  of  acting.  The  sages 
explain  the  verse  (Isaiah  43:12):  'You  are  my  witnesses, 
says  the  Lord,  and  I am  God'  as  follows:  'If  you  are  my 
witnesses  then  I am  God;  and  if  you  are  not  my  witnesses 
then,  so  to  speak,  I am  not  God'.  Every  act  which  is  done 
by  a Jew  is  regarded  by  the  world  as  significant  in  relation 
to  the  God  of  Israel.  If  the  act  promotes  belief  in  the  God 
of  Israel  this  means  the  sanctification  of  the  Divine  Name; 
in  the  opposite  case  it  means  the  desecration  of  the  Divine 
Name.  We  believe  that  through  our  action  and  will  we  can 
participate  in  the  speeding  of  the  rule  of  God,  and  this 
possibility  is  part  of  our  hope". 

Hope  is  further  expressed  in  the  Ka dd i s h , the  prayer  spoken 
originally  on  occasions  of  martyrdom,  Fut  now  spoken  by  all 
mourners.  It  is  a prayer  for  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
in  which  the  hope  is  expressed  that  God  is  going  to  hallow 
and  exalt  his  name.  The  poet  and  novelist  S.Y.  Agnon  has 
written  that  the  hope  expressed  in  this  prayer  is  not  in 
regard  to  us,  but  to  God:  God's  name  is  to  be  hallowed  and 
exalted.  He  is  as  much  involved  as  we  are  in  our  situation 
and  in  the  situation  of  the  world;  he  must  act  for  the  re- 
demption, because  it  is  his  affair  rather  than  our  own.  The 
hope  is  expressed  that  God  is  going  to  do  for  his  own  sake 
what  men  ask  him  to  do  in  terms  of  the  redemption  of  the 
world. 

A strong  expression  of  hope  is  - in  Prof.  Falk's  view  - the 
belief  that  the  individual  does  not  stand  alone  before  God; 
he  is  part  of  the  people  of  Israel.  In  a "vertical"  sense 
he  sees  himself  linked  with  the  former  generations  up  to 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  claims  to  be  the  offspring  of 
the  Fathers  who  received  the  divine  grace  and  the  divine 
covenant.  The  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  by  the  Fathers 
gives  the  individual  in  the  present  the  security  and  the 
hope  that  he  indeed  will  find  divine  grace.  But  it  is  also 
part  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  a "horizontal"  sense;  he 
always  belongs  to  the  community  of  Israel.  Certain  prayers 
may  not  be  said  unless  one  is  together  with  nine  other  people 
The  community  is  something  existing  for  ever;  it  is  never 
dead,  it  is  never  poor.  Therefore  the  individual  who  is 
suffering  has  hope,  because  he  has  a share  in  the  community. 
This  is  especially  felt  in  mourning.  The  mourner  does  not 
go  to  the  synagogue  but  remains  in  his  home  and  people  come 
and  pray  with  him.  He  may  be  utterly  gr i ef - s tr i c ken  and  may 
not  feel  inclined  to  recite  certain  prayers  at  a certain 
time,  but  visitors  come  and  have  their  rule  and  follow  their 
usual  order  whether  the  person  in  mourning  feels  like  it  or 
not.  This  gives  the  mourner  a great  hope:  after  all,  he  is 
part  of  this  community  and  has  a share  in  what  they  do.  Just 
as  they  are  not  dead  but  are  part  of  the  continuity,  so  he 
himself  and  the  person  for  whom  he  mourns  are  included  in 
that  continuity. 
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Hope  itself  is  a commandment,  Prof.  Falk  said.  In  order  to 
fulfil  the  commandment,  to  heed  the  word  of  God,  to  serve 
God  in  the  community,  one  has  to  be  in  hopeful  mood.  There- 
fore whoever  is  unable  to  be  in  such  a mood,  because  he  is 
in  mourning,  should  temporarily  withdraw  from  the  whole  of 
the  community  so  as  not  to  disturb  others.  When  approaching 
God  one  should  not  be  in  a mood  of  grief  but  in  a joyful  mood, 
and  everything  should  be  done  to  foster  that  feeling. 

The  hope  of  Israel  lies  in  the  commandments.  One  of  the  most 
important  hopes  in  the  framework  of  the  commandments  is 
related  to  the  Land  of  Israel.  The  holiness  of  that  Land 
lies  in  its  destiny  to  be  the  place  where  the  Divine  will  is 
fulfilled  not  only  by  Jews  but  by  all  mankind  and  from  where 
the  world  may  derive  the  inspiration  for  peace  between  the 
nat i ons  . 

3 . Ho pe  for  the  Indivi dual  after  Death 

Prof.  Mo  she  Greenberg  began  the  discussion  of  hope  for  the 
individual  after  death  with  a quotation  from  Wilfred  Cantwell 
Smith  3/.  "Men  have  sensed  that  the  status  quo  is  not  the 
final  truth  about  man  or  the  world  ...  SToc  i a 1 justice  and 
concord,  personal  righteousness,  health,  joy,  stand  over 
against  the  current  observable  condition  of  strife,  loneli- 
ness, wickedness,  poverty  and  sorrow  not  as  fancy  against 
truth,  not  as  wishful  and  irrational  dreaming  against  reality, 
but  in  some  fashion  vice  versa : as  a norm  by  which  the  pre- 
sent imperfect  world  is'  ju'dge'd,  in  some  sense  as  a truth  in 
relation  to  which  empirical  actuality  is  in  some  sense  an 
error " . 

From  the  beginning  of  Israelite  thought  there  is  a remarkable 
refusal  to  accept  the  gap  between  the  empirical  reality  and 
the  ideal.  This  refusal  at  first  expresses  itself  in  the 
optimistic  assertion  that  the  perfect  world  is  around  the 
corner  in  the  immediate,  attainable  future  of  the  community. 

As  time  passes,  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  becomes  postponed 
to  a slightly  further  future,  and  only  after  centuries  of 
disillusion  to  a distant  future.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
(the  "Old  Testament"  in  Christian  parlance)  the  happiness  of 
the  individual  is,  however,  almost  entirely  submerged  in  the 
happiness  of  the  community,  of  the  family,  of  his  descendants, 
of  Jerusalem  or  Israel  as  a whole.  Furthermore,  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  hope  is  almost  entirely  related  to  this  side  of 
death.  Beyond  death  there  is  no  hope,  except  in  one  sense, 
and  that  is  through  the  individual's  posterity. 

Only  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  there  clear  evidence  for  an  inno- 
vation in  Jewish  thought  in  respect  to  the  meaning  and  finality 


3/  In  the  introduction  to  the  section  on  religion  in  the 
"Propaedia",  the  first  volume  of  the  new  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica , 
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of  death.  It  dates  from  well  beyond  the  period  of  classical 
biblical  literature  and  the  passages  dealing  with  this  pro- 
blem come  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabean  uprising  following 
the  Syrian-Greek  persecution  of  the  second  century  B.C.E. 

The  problem  of  this  age  of  persecution  was  unprecedented  in 
Jewish  religious  thought  and  therefore  called  for  unprece- 
dented solutions.  Previous  generations  were  able  to  inter- 
pret defeat,  exile,  destruction  as  condign  punishment  for 
the  evil  of  Israel.  But  in  this  period  it  was  precisely 
the  righteous  who  suffered.  That  God's  scourging  of  righteous 
Israel  would  come  to  an  end,  the  persecution  would  be  over- 
thrown and  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  would 
be  established  on  earth,  was  a firm  article  of  faith.  But 
this  would  not  do  justice  to  the  pious  who  had  died  for  their 
faith  during  the  persecution.  And  so  the  promise  is  given 
that  those  who  died  in  their  loyalty  to  the  God  of  heaven 
would  rise  again  from  the  dust,  and,  when  the  kingdom  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High  was  established,  would  participate 
in  that  kingdom. 

The  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  a resurrection  after  death 
was  enunciated  in  Judaism  so  late  (second  century  B.C.E), 
that  it  came  into  existence  as  a solution  to  the  agonising 
problem  of  the  justice  of  God,  accounts,  in  Prof.  Greenberg's 
view,  for  the  rationality  of  the  doctrine.  There  is  no  mys- 
tery associated  with  the  res urr ect i on , which  was  not  tied  up 
with  rites  promising  immortality,  everlasting  life.  Resurrec- 
tion was  unconnected  with  magic  or  the  extensive  sort  of  treat- 
ment of  the  dead  which  is  found  in  ancient  Egyptian  religion, 
where  the  doctrine  of  immortality  and  life  after  death  existed 
from  time  immemorial.  The  origin  of  this  doctrine  in  Judaism 
was  in  the  problem  of  theodicy,  the  justification  of  God's 
conduct  of  the  world,  and  always  retained  its  extraord i nary 
rational  and  sober  character  in  contradistinction  to  Egyptian, 
Greek  and  Hellenistic  mystery  religions. 

In  the  post-biblical  period  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud 
the  situation  is  similar  to  that  of  biblical  thought,  except 
that  alongside  the  hopes  of  national  salvation,  and  inter- 
mingled with  them,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  individual's  sal- 
vation. Individual  salvation  and  future  bliss  were  at  all 
times  part  and  parcel  of  national  salvation.  And  just  as  the 
national  salvation  was  always  thought  of  in  terms  of  the 
covenant  with  Israel  and  the  observance  of  the  covenant,  i.e. 
in  predominantly  rel i g i o-mora 1 terms,  so  the  doctrine  of  indi- 
vidual salvation  was  always  bound  up  with  moral  qualifications. 
This  again  is  in  contrast  with  Hellenistic  mystery  religions. 

The  existence  of  a realm  of  happiness  after  death  never  meant 
in  rabbinic  thought  that  the  next  world  was  preferable  to  this 
one.  In  the  Mishnah  ( A v o t h 4:22  ) the  paradoxical  saying  is 
found:  "Better  is  one~hour  of  repentance  and  good  works  in 

this  world  than  the  whole  life  of  the  world  to  come;  and 
better  is  one  hour  of  bliss  in  the  world  to  come  than  the  whole 
life  of  this  world".  The  first  half  of  this  saying  means  that 
there  is  one  value  in  this  world  that  the  world  to  come  does 
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not  possess:  this  is  the  only  world  in  which  acts  have 
meaning,  in  which  there  is  any  moral  dimension  whatever  and 
mar  can  change  for  the  better.  The  world  to  come  is  a fro- 
zen, static  realm  where  there  will  be  no  change,  no  better- 
ing, no  building  of  the  character.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
it  comes  to  happiness  and  delight,  the  changeless  joy  which 
is  the  reward  of  the  righteous,  then  "better  is  one  hour  of 
bliss  in  the  world  to  come  than  the  whole  life  of  this  world" 

To  illustrate  the  place  that  hope  of  a life  after  death  has 
at  present,  Prof.  Greenberg  quoted  a passage  from  the  Jewish 
daily  morning  prayer,  which  contains  an  interesting  ambiguity 

"0  God,  my  God,  the  soul  which  thou  gavest  me  is 
pure,  thou  didst  create  it,  thou  didst  form  it, 
thou  didst  breathe  it  into  me,  thou  preservest  it 
within  me,  and  thou  wilt  take  it  from  me  but  wilt 
restore  it  to  me  hereafter.  So  long  as  the  soul  is 
within  me  I will  give  thanks  unto  thee,  0 Lord  my  God, 
and  God  of  my  fathers,  sovereign  of  all  works,  Lord  of 
all  souls.  Blessed  art  thou,  0 Lord,  who  restorest 
souls  unto  dead  bodies". 

Sleep  is,  as  the  rabbis  say,  one-sixtieth  of  death.  The 
arising  in  the  morning  is  here  compared  to  coming  to  life 
after  death,  and  so  he  who  blesses  God  upon  rising  in  the 
morning  is  at  once  blessing  him  for  the  daily  resurrection, 
as  well  as  anticipating  the  final  resurrection. 

4.  Hope  and  Messianic  Movements  J^n  J uda  i sm 

An  important  aspect  of  the  study  on  the  theme  of  hope  was 
to  find  out  in  what  way  the  Jewish  hope  for  redemption  had 
found  expression  in  history.  Prof.  Zvi  Ankori  had  been 
invited  to  deal  with  messianic  movements  in  Jewish  history. 

He  insisted  on  making  a clear  distinction  between  the  messi- 
anic idea  and  messianic  movements;  these  are  two  separate 
worlds,  he  said.  The  messianic  idea  is  the  belief  in  the 
inevitability  of  the  political  redemption  of  the  Jewish 
people  through  God's  act  in  God's  own  time.  Inevitability 
means:  the  redemption  must  come.  The  messianic  idea  has 

developed  in  many  different  ways,  stages  and  forms,  but  it 
always  contains  the  political  element,  according  to  the 
rabbinic  saying:  there  is  no  difference  between  the  days  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  present  world  than  the  cessation  of  the 
subjection  to  foreign  powers.  The  messianic  idea  was  the 
joint  legacy  of  the  whole  Jewish  people  and  took  on  many 
different  variations,  but  it  did  not  call  for  any  action, 
because  the  redemption  was  inevitably  going  to  take  place 
in  God's  own  time  and  through  God's  own  sent  Messiah. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  there  were  eruptions  of  groups 
or  individuals  who  were  impatient  with  waiting  and  consider- 
ed the  international  political  situation  propitious  for 
action.  They  tried  to  force  the  hand  of  God  by  messianic 
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activism.  The  objective  was  also  political  redemption,  but 
not  in  God's  own  time  but  in  a time  forced  by  human  action. 
Unlike  the  messianic  idea,  which  was  universally  spread 
over  Judaism,  the  messianic  movements  comprised  only  a 
small  minority,  were  marginal  and  occurred  on  the  periphery 
of  Jewish  history. 

Prof.  Ankori  pointed  to  a twilight  zone  between  the  messi- 
anic idea  and  the  messianic  movements,  which  was  more  than 
idea  and  less  than  activism,  namely  the  messianic  specula- 
tion involving  calculation  or  computation  of  the  end  of 
days.  There  is  almost  no  tragedy  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  which  was  not  preceded  by  messianic  specula- 
tion, Prof.  Ankori  said. 

The  messianic  idea  and  the  messianic  speculation  were,  how- 
ever, constantly  toned  down  by  the  rabbis.  The  traumatic 
experience  of  the  rise  of  Christianity  out  of  the  Jewish 
messianic  idea  was  an  important  factor  in  this  toning  down. 
It  was  further  motivated  by  political  realism,  advocating 
adjustment  to  the  diaspora  situation.  The  bitter  experience 
of  crisis  and  disappointment  after  the  failure  of  messianic 
movements  was  another  factor.  Finally,  there  were  the 
vested  interests  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  communities, 
who  had  derived  their  mandate  from  the  prevailing  powers. 
They  toned  down  the  messianic  fervour  although  they  never 
denied  the  messianic  idea.  The  messianic  fervour,  however, 
continued  in  the  apocalyptic  folk  literature,  which  is 
characterised  by  a number  of  recurring  ideas:  e.g.  that  the 
return  of  the  Jewish  people  to  Palestine  would  happen  when 
the  international  scene  was  such  that  the  two  great  inter- 
national powers  at  a given  period  would  clash  - Persia  and 
the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  seventh  century,  or  Islam  and 
Christendom  in  the  Crusader  era.  The  Jews  were  no  neutral 
onlookers  on  the  scene,  Prof.  Ankori  stressed,  and  have 
never  relinquished  their  dream  of  power  and  independence. 

But  the  messianic  idea  and  the  messianic  speculation  would 
settle  for  changing  the  apocalyptic  texts  to  any  new  reality 
as  the  reality  would  change  and  the  computation  of  the  end 
did  not  come  true.  The  messianic  movements,  however,  wanted 
to  change  reality  in  order  to  suit  the  texts!  They  fought 
not  only  against  the  foreign  oppressors  but  also  against 
their  own  leadership,  against  the  Jewish  Establishment, 
which  was  in  favour  of  the  status  quo  and  worked  hand  in 
hand  with  the  oppressor  and  called  for  adjustment  and  lying 
low. 

Prof.  Ankori  distinguished  three  stages  in  the  history  of 
messianic  movements.  The  first  was  a wave  of  uncoordinated 
movements  in  the  Eastern  Med i terra nea n both  during  and  after 
the  wars  between  Persia  and  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  C.E.  until  Islam  had  firmly 
established  itself.  A second  wave,  in  the  Crusader  era, 
brought  about  messianic  unrest  in  the  whole  Jewish  world, 
but  was  still  not  coordinated;  variou^  messianic  pretenders 
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were  operating  in  different  places  and  at  different  times. 

The  third  stage  differed  from  the  two  previous  ones  in  that 
it  not  only  comprised  the  whole  world  but  that  one  messianic 
pretender  was  followed  throughout  the  whole  Jewish  world,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  movement  of  Sabbatai  Zvi  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  different  also  from  the 
previous  ones  in  that  the  messianic  movements  were  supported 
by  the  establishment,  by  the  rabbis  and  leaders  of  the  commu- 
nity. Only  later,  when  the  movement  had  collapsed  with  the 
conversion  of  the  messianic  pretender  to  Islam,  was  it  con- 
demned by  them  and  erased  from  their  memories. 

But  the  messianic  movements  of  the  two  earlier  stages  were 
rejected  by  the  establishment,  were  ostracised  and  fell  off 
the  main  stem  of  the  Jewish  people,  becoming  sects  which 
gradually  withered.  They  offered  political  alternatives. 

They  were  protest  movements,  which  not  only  aimed  at  poli- 
tical redemption,  but  also  at  social  redemption.  They  were 
led  by  charismatic  leaders  who  came  from  the  fringes  and 
lower  echelons  of  society  and  cut  across  communities,  creat- 
ing new  loyalties.  The  calendar  of  feasts  and  fasts  was 
changed;  traditional  norms  and  customs  were  altered  in 
defiance  of  the  orthodox  leadership.  Heterodoxy  is  an  in- 
herent c ha rac ter i s t i c of  messianic  movements,  for  messianism 
and  sectariansim  go  hand  in  hand  in  Judaism.  It  is  often 
said  that  Judaism  survived  because  of  mess i an  ism.  But 
Prof.  Ankori  emphasised  that  it  survived  because  of  the 
messianic  idea,  not  because  of  the  messianic  movements  - 
rather,  in  spite  of  these. 

Only  the  Zionist  Movement  - itself  originally  a marginal 
minority  within  the  Jewish  people,  itself  a protest  movement 
cutting  across  the  loyalties  of  the  community  and  creating 
a political  movement  - gave  respectability  to  the  messianic 
movements.  These  are  often  considered  as  precursors  of 
Zionism.  But  Prof.  Ankori  deemed  this  incorrect,  because 
the  Zionist  Movement  is  a modern,  secular,  political  move- 
ment, not  based  on  the  messianic  idea,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  considered  a continuation  of  the  messianic  move- 
ments, though  it  certainly  had  an  empathy  with  them. 

5 . Hope  and  Modern  Zionism 

In  the  discussion  on  hope  in  relation  to  modern  Zionism, 

Mr.  Zvi  Yaron  approached  the  theme  of  hope  from  an  unexpected 
angle.  He  accused  modern  Jewish  writers  of  being  guilty  of 
a proclivity  to  "sermonise"  on  the  subject  of  hope  and  opti- 
mism in  Judaism.  "At  one  time",  Mr.  Yaron  said,  "I  thought 
that  perhaps  the  overall  tone  of  Judaism  was  indeed  optimis- 
tic, but  the  more  I pondered  the  evidence  of  the  texts,  the 
Jewish  way  of  life  and  Jewish  history,  I felt  bound  to  reject 
the  generalised  'sermonic'  image  of  optimistic  Judaism.  On 
the  contrary,  Jewish  life  reflects  such  a superabundance  of 
wailing  and  mourning  that  the  optimistic  image  appears  to 
be  glib  and  superficial.  The  promise  of  a golden  future  is 
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countervailed  by  dire  foreboding.  The  prophetic  day  of  the 
Lord  is  not  a day  of  bliss  but  of  severe  punishment.  And 
the  here-and-now  human  reality  is  suffused  with  pain,  afflic- 
tion and  sorrow". 

Mr.  Yaron  cited  the  Hebrew  writer  Mendele  Mocher  Sefarim,  the 
father  of  modern  Hebrew  literature,  who  has  remarked  that 
throughout  most  of  the  spring  and  summer  the  Jews  are  in 
mourning.  Whilst  nature  is  blossoming,  the  writer  sadly 
reflected,  the  Jews  practise  rites  of  commemorative  mourning. 

In  the  seven  weeks  from  P e s a c h (Passover)  to  S ha v uo t 
(Pentecost)  public  rejoicing  and  weddings  are  prohibited  by 
tradition.  There  are  three  weeks  of  mourning  prior  to  Tisha 
Be'av,  in  August,  to  commemorate  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  when  the  Book  of  Lamentations  is  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue. Later  in  the  season,  time  is  marked  by  rites  and 
practices  which  induce  an  overwhelming  sense  of  penitential 
preparation  for  the  Ten  Days  of  Repentance  and  Awe  culminating 
in  Yom  Kippur,  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Almost  half  of  the  ca- 
lendar year  is  steeped  in  sadness  and  seriousness,  and  pre- 
cisely in  that  part  of  the  year  when,  in  the  imagery  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  the  flowers  blossom  and  the  birds  sing,  when 
the  green  figs  ripen  and  vines  give  forth  their  fragrance. 

"Can  we,  then,  speak  with  such  assurance  of  Judaism  as  an 
optimistic  religion?"  Mr.  Yaron  asked.  "Are  we  Jews  not  in 
a state  of  fear  and  trembling?  Are  we  not  gripped  with  an 
inner  tension  between  tragedy  and  hope?" 

When  visiting  present-day  y es h i vot  (talmudic  colleges),  which 
preserve  the  undiluted  traditions  of  Jewish  religious  life, 
one  finds  that  a pervasive  seriousness  marks  their  religious 
life.  There  is  a good  deal  of  rejoicing,  but  it  is  well- 
defined  and  c i rcumscr i bed  and  it  is  limited  to  certain 
occasions  - weddings,  Purim,  Simchat  Torah  or  the  Simcha  shel 
Mjtzvah,  the  rejoicing  that  is  related  to  the  law  or  to  a 
r el i gTous  command.  It  is  difficult  not  to  be  impressed  by 
the  etiolating  effect  that  the  sober  and  sad  seriousness  has 
upon  the  joyful  occasions. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  there  sprang  up  in  East  Europe  the 
pietistic  movement  of  Mussa r , started  by  Rabbi  Israel  Salanter. 
Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  although  it  was  numeri- 
cally almost  insignificant,  it  made  an  indelible  mark  on 
Judaism  through  the  yes  hi vot  which  have  produced  the  overwhel- 
ming majority  of  orthodox  religious  rabbis.  The  main  thrust 
of  the  Mu s sa r movement  is  the  preoccupation  with  the  problem 
of  the  inherent  evil  inclination  of  man  - the  Yetzer  ha-Ra. 
According  to  Mus  s ar , this  inclination  is  so  central  a nd  so 
powerful  in  huma n life  that  all  man's  spiritual  strength  must 
be  devoted  to  fighting  the  evil  inclination.  (This  emphasis 
brings  Mussar  to  the  verge  of  the  dogma  of  "original  sin".) 

Man  ought  to  be  constantly  engaged  in  the  battle  against  this 
evil  temptation  which  threaten  the  religious  and  moral  life. 
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The  M u s s a r movement's  emphasis  upon  the  temptations  of  sin 
has  induced  a deep-rooted  sadness  and  unrelieved  pessimism 
about  the  spiritual  future  of  man. 

There  is  no  doubt  an  optimistic  trend  in  Judaism,  notably 
in  Hassidism,  but  this  by  no  means  represents  all  of  Judaism. 
Furthermore,  even  the  most  radical  optimism  of  some  Hassidic 
rabbis  is  never  devoid  of  an  equally  strong  element  of  fear 
and  worry  about  the  predicament  of  man. 

There  is,  Mr.  Yaron  remarked,  in  Judaism  a firm  belief  in 
redemption.  But  the  basic  belief  should  not  be  exaggerated, 
because  the  messianic  hope  was  most  of  the  time,  except 
during  periodic  messianic  movements,  treated  as  a vision  of 
an  unknown  future.  There  was  always  a deep-seated  belief 
in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  this  belief  was  expressed 
in  prayer  and  ritual.  However,  what  the  Jew  was  grappling 
with  in  his  daily  religious  life  was  the  stark,  harsh  and 
unredeemed  present  reality.  The  mystic  was  convinced  that 
his  religious  life  promoted  the  messianic  redemption,  but 
his  actual  "redemptive"  activity  was  steeped  in  the  wailing 
and  the  mourning  over  Shekhi nta  Begal uta , the  divine  presence 
which  is  in  exile. 

The  meaning  of  hope  and  optimism  in  shaping  Jewish  life, 

Mr.  Yaron  maintained,  has  been  radically  revolutionised  by 
the  Return  to  Zion  in  modern  times.  Hope  has  now  acquired 
a decisive  role  in  moulding  the  Jewish  view  of  the  world. 
Redemption  is  now  far  more  than  a tenaciously-held  belief. 

It  has  penetrated  the  Jew's  pattern  of  thinking  and  is 
moulding  his  daily  life.  Modern  Zionism  marks  a watershed, 
a hiatus  in  Jewish  history. 

Zionism  has  transformed  a vision  of  the  future  into  a histo- 
rical process  of  which  we  are  privileged  participants.  It 
is  utterly  different  from  the  messianic  movements  of  the 
past.  Its  main  thrust  is  not  the  argument  that  our  time  has 
been  singled  out  for  divine  redemption,  but  - and  this  is 
where  Zionism  is  distinctly  "un-messianic"  in  the  tradition- 
al sense  - that  the  Jewish  people  should  bring  about  its 
own  redemption.  Zionism  is  a national  revival,  a renaissance 
of  all  the  inherent  possibilities  of  the  Jewish  people  that 
were  stultified  in  exile  conditions.  That  is  why  Zionism 
does  not  only  preach  hope  but  has  radically  transformed  the 
meaning  of  hope  in  Jewish  life.  It  declared  the  future  vision 
of  redemption  as  lying  within  the  human  will  and  capability 
and  has  given  hope  a sense  of  urgency  and  immediacy. 

In  the  discussion,  the  sense  of  crisis  in  Israel  after  the 
Yom  Kippur  War  was  touched  upon,  and  compared  with  the  con- 
fident mood  that  prevailed  after  the  Six  Day  War.  What  was 
lost  after  the  Six  Day  War,  Mr.  Yaron  said,  was  the  sense 
of  tragedy  with  which  the  Jewish  people  and  Jewish  religion 
have  always  lived,  even  in  times  of  success.  To  people  who 
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had  lost  this  sense  of  tragedy,  the  Yom  Kippur  War  had  over- 
turned everything;  they  had  been  so  sure  that  such  catas- 
trophes would  not  happen  any  more,  since  the  Jewish  people 
had  achieved  the  Zionist  ideal  of  becoming  a "normal"  nation. 
"But  I believe",  Mr.  Yaron  stressed,  "that  without  this  sense 
of  tragedy  Jewish  life  cannot  exist;  therefore  a day  like 
Tisha  be-Av  which  commemorates  the  end  of  'normal'  Jewish 
existence  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  must  be  pre- 
served. Jewish  life  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  have 
this  constant  sense  of  tragedy".  But  Mr.  Yaron  agreed  with 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Ecumenical  Fraternity  who  commented: 
"Is  it  not  true  that  the  roots  of  hope  are  very  deep,  and  that 
where  the  sense  of  tragedy  is  deepest  there  also  the  deepest 
hope  is  found?  Perhaps  it  is  just  because  the  Jewish  people 
have  such  a deep  sense  of  tragedy  that  they  are  a hopeful 
peopl  e" . 

6 . A Jewish  View  on  Ernst  Bloch's  Philosophy  of  Hope 

An  important  incentive  to  modern  thinking  of  hope  has  been 
Ernst  Bloch's  philosophy  of  hope.  The  Ecumenical  Fraternity, 
in  its  effort  to  become  acquainted  with  Jewish  thinking  on 
hope,  in  the  course  of  this  study  invited  a young  Jewish 
scholar,  Dr.  Paul  Flohr,  to  relate  from  a Jewish  perspective 
to  this  thinker,  incidentally  from  Jewish  background,  who  has 
been  deeply  influenced  by  Marx. 

In  his  analysis  of  Bloch's  thought.  Dr.  Flohr  concentrated 
on  the  ambiguity  which  this  thinker  notices  in  the  attitude 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity  towards  hope.  On  the  one  hand, 
these  religions  best  register  man's  dreams  and  hopes  and, 
because  of  their  eschatological  dynamic,  promise  the  ultimate 
realisation  of  utopian  hope.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
they  inhibit  this  realisation  since  God  as  Creator  and  omni- 
potent ruler  of  the  world  denies  man  the  ability  to  create 
his  own  future,  but  the  believer  is  passively  beholden  to 
the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  the  celestial  custodian  of  his 
hopes.  Further,  Dr.  Flohr  drew  attention  to  Bloch's  thesis 
that  existential  anxiety  and  death  would  still  prevail  in  a 
world  liberated  by  Marxist  wisdom  from  material  want  and 
alienated  labour.  Therefore  there  is  a paradox  in  Bloch's 
thinking,  which  his  atheism  obliges  him  to  maintain:  the 
realisation  of  hope,  particularly  in  its  existential  dimen- 
sions, is  in  the  absolute,  infinite  and  therefore  unobtain- 
able future.  There  can  be  no  confidence  that  the  ever- 
receding  goal  will  be  reached,  only  hope,  says  Bloch.  His 
concept  of  hope  is  that  of  an  endless,  infinite  journey, 
inspiring  and  energising  man's  behaviour  in  the  present. 

What  would  be  a reasonable  Jewi sh-Chri s ti an  response  to 
Bloch's  eschatology?  The  crucial  question  which  he  poses 
for  Judaism  and  Christianity  alike  is  whether  the  grounding 
of  our  faith  in  a Transcendent  God  inhibits  or  even  modifies 
social  action.  In  Dr.  Flohr's  opinion,  it  is  a matter  of 
historical  fact  that  Christian  and  Jewish  hope  can  be  socially 
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creative.  The  current  "political  theology"  of  Jurgen  Moltmann 
and  Johann  Baptist  Metz  gives  renewed  testimony  to  Christ- 
ianity's capacity  for  creative,  redemptive  involvement  in  the 
world,  which  is  inspired  by  the  critical  and  hopeful  perspec- 
tive that  is  offered  to  the  Christian  by  Jesus  in  his  life 
and  by  the  divine  promise  that  was  given  in  his  death  and 
resurrec tion . A Jewish  "political  theology".  Dr.  Flohr  said, 
might  find  such  a critical  and  hopeful  perspective  in  the 
concept  of  g a 1 u t (exile),  in  which  existence,  the  social 
order,  indeed  the  entire  cosmos,  is  seen  as  being  imperfect 
until  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Another  such  perspective 
lies  at  the  very  heart  of  Jewish  piety:  the  Jew's  liturgical 
calendar.  In  prayer  the  Jew  withdraws  from  the  world  of 
mundane  time,  defined  by  the  individual  quest  and  anxiety, 
and  enters  into  objective  time,  independent  of  himself,  set 
aside  for  "the  visit  of  eternity".  The  Jew  who  prays  and 
trusts  in  the  transcendent  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  the  world 
is  buoyed  by  "hope-aga i nst-hope" : he  is  painfully  aware  of 
the  world's  horror  and  yet  affirms  the  world  in  eschatologi- 
cal hope. 

There  remains  a radical  disjunction,  Dr0  Flohr  emphasised, 
between  history  and  redemption,  and  this  diminishes  the  pros- 
pects of  human  works;  the  theist  accompanies  his  works  with 
prayer  and  awaits  God's  redemption.  The  contrition  and  humi- 
lity of  this  position  disturbs  Bloch,  for  he  feels  it  ener- 
vates hope  and  its  creative  power.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
a theistic  perspective  a messianism  bereft  of  a transcendent 
God  may  have  grievous,  irreparable  consequences.  Bloch  him- 
self has  pointedly  noted  that  with  the  rejection  of  the 
theistic  God  modern  man  has  also  lost  his  belief  in  the  Devil 
and  the  ability  to  discern  his  machinations.  The  Devil,  a 
theist  would  tell,  has  the  power  to  insinuate  himself  into 
all  our  deeds  - even  those  we  do  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
Hope,  according  to  Bloch,  has  the  power  to  transcend  situations 
with  which  man  is  disappointed,  but  knowing  neither  God  nor 
the  Devil,  an  atheistic  hope  would  seem  to  have  limited  capa- 
city to  transcend  human  hubris.  False  Messiah  Dr.  Flohr  said, 
will  occur  as  long  as  the  hope  for  the  true  Messiah  will  exist. 
The  messianic  idea  will  divide  every  generation  into  two  camps, 
namely  those  who  have  the  power  of  faith  to  act  and  hence  to 
err,  and  those  who  have  the  power  of  hope  to  endure  and  hence 
refrain  from  error.  The  former  are  perhaps  the  better  Jews, 
the  latter  the  stronger.  Those  Jews  who  have  transferred 
their  messianic  passion,  like  Ernst  Bloch,  to  secular  ideolo- 
gies and  hopes  are  perhaps  the  better  Jews;  those  who  cho  se 
to  wait  for  the  true  Messiah  may  be  the  stronger  Jews. 

7 . Significance  of  the  Jewish  Experience  of  Hope  for  the 

Christian  Church 


The  richness  of  insights  acquired  in  the  discussion  with 
Jewish  scholars  induced  the  Ecumenical  Fraternity  to  consider 
the  question  of  what  would  be  the  significance  of  the  Jewish 
experience  of  hope  for  the  Christian  Church.  One  of  its 
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members,  Prof.  Laurenz  Volken,  undertook  the  task  of  giving 
thorough  attention  to  this  question. 

"Do  not  make  yourself  superior  to  the  branches.  If  you  do 
so,  remember  that  it  is  not  you  who  sustain  the  root:  the 
root  sustains  you".  This  statement  of  Paul  (Rom.  11:18), 

Prof.  Volken  said,  was  significantly  forgotten  during  the 
long  period  in  which  the  Church  neglected  hope.  This  period 
is  also  epitomised  by  what  Eusebius  describes  in  his  "Life 
of  Constantine".  To  mark  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine's  reign,  all  the  bishops  of  the  empire 
were  reclining  at  a splendid  table  around  the  Emperor,  and 
Eusebius  exclaimed  on  that  occasion,  "That  seems  to  be  an 
image  of  the  reign  of  Christl"  (P.G.  20,1074).  Since  so 
much  power  and  wealth  resided  in  the  Christian  Church  after 
it  had  become  the  official  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it 
was  clear,  Prof.  Volken  noted,  that  the  need  for  hope  was 
not  felt.  The  Church  had  arrived.  Theology  was  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  Greek  way  of  thinking,  with  its  static 
tendency  derived  from  the  mythical  concept  of  the  eternal 
return  of  the  sacred  origins.  And  bi bl ical -I srael i te  think- 
ing, drawing  on  the  memory  of  deeds,  events  and  new  begin- 
nings, which  had  broken  the  mythical  cycle  and  disclosed 
future  and  had  created  hope,  was  pushed  far  into  the  back- 
ground. The  "Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things",  was  a neglected 
appendix  to  the  dogmatics  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  yet 
the  New  Testament  had  invested  such  a deep  hope  in  the  end 
and  goal  of  history.  So  there  could  come  about  the  astonish- 
ing exodus  of  hope  from  the  Church  into  an  atheistic  world, 
which  - as  in  the  case  of  Marxism  - had  received  that  hope 
with  joy  and  used  it  against  the  Church.  Ernst  Bloch  is 
convinced  that  he  has  the  great  opportunity  and  the  welcome 
task  of  being  the  heir  of  declining  Christianity  and  taking 
from  its  hands  the  torch  of  hope.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
Christians  began  to  be  aware  of  their  own  treasure  of  hope. 

And  soon  there  grew  up  a whole  theology  of  hope,  whose  first 
and  mighty  synthesis  was  given  by  Jurgen  Moltmann.  As  did 
Bloch  in  the  realm  of  philosophy,  so  Moltmann  in  the  realm 
of  theology  gathered  all  means  and  sources  to  illustrate 
hope  and  its  importance  for  our  existence. 

With  the  rediscovery  of  hope  in  the  Church,  she  does  well  to 

pay  careful  attention  to  the  Jewish  experience  of  hope.  The 
messianic  idea  runs  as  a red  thread  through  Jewish  history 
and  tradition.  Jews  have  a rich  experience  with  hope.  Hope 
can  be  very  explosive,  as  Jews  know  from  their  string  of 
messianic  movements,  especially  the  messianic  movement  of 
Sabbetai  Zvi  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  rocked  the 
whole  Jewish  world  to  its  very  foundations. 

Prof.  Volken  defined  hope  as  an  impetus  in  man,  a motive 
power  which  is  able  to  launch  an  anticipatory  communication 
between  the  present  reality  and  an  arduous  new  future,  showing 

this  as  somehow  attainable.  It  is  like  the  ability,  in  mount- 

aineering, to  throw  a rope  over  an  u ntra v er s i bl e crevasse  which 
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breaches  the  track  leading  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  thus 
enabling  one  to  reach  it.  Hope  is  the  power  of  transcendence 
in  man. 

Hope  flourishes  in  the  biblical,  Hebrew  way  of  thinking  which 
moves  in  the  category  of  time  (in  contradistinction  to  the 
Greek  way  of  thinking  which  is  concentrated  on  the  category 
of  space),  and  which  takes  history  seriously,  drawing  on  fund- 
amental memories.  There  is  a direct  line  from  the  remembered 
past  to  the  anticipated  future.  For  this  way  of  thinking  the 
essence  of  a thing  is  not  that  which  it  already  and  always  in 
itself  is,  but  what  it  truly  and  basically  is,  its  essence, 
is  ultimately  discTosed  in  the  future.  The  eschatological 
consciousness  came  into  the  world  through  the  Bible  and  has 
been  sustained  by  Judaism  throughout  history.  It  has  been 
obscured  in  C hr i s t i a ni ty , to  such  an  extent  that  in  many 
instances,  though  by  no  means  in  all,  the  Jewish  claim  is 
justified  that  Christianity  conceives  of  redemption  as  an 
event  in  the  spiritual  and  unseen  realm  which  need  not  corres- 
pond to  anything  on  the  stage  of  history  and  in  the  community. 

The  Jewish  experience  of  hope  can  stimulate  Christianity  to 
develop  its  own  theology  of  hope.  Christian  hope,  then,  is 
not  only  to  be  founded  on  the  isolated  event  of  Jesus's  re- 
surrection, Prof.  Vol ken  said,  but  on  his  total  person  and 
entire  history.  Decisive  here  is  what  Jesus  called  his  hou_r 
(John  12:13,  27;  13:1;  16:4  etc.):  his  suffering  and  glorifi- 
cation through  suffering.  The  message  of  the  Cross  of  Christ 
is  the  source  of  the  Christian  hope;  it  is  basically  promise, 
i.e.  a word  in  which  the  future  is  anticipated  and  brought 
into  the  present  compelling  man  in  the  present  to  take  deci- 
sions. Here  Jewish  political  and  social  connotations  of  hope 
may  bring  the  Christian  Church  back  from  her  neglect  of  the 
this-worldly  aspects  of  hope  and  lead  her  to  consider  the  ele- 
ments of  social  and  political  liberation  in  the  message  of 
Jesus  . 

Prof.  Volken  stated  in  conclusion  the  "ecumenical"  significance 
of  the  hope  experience  of  Jews  and  Christians.  Both  live  en 
route.  "If  ...  Jews  and  Christians  fulfil  their  vocation 
aTcrng  different  paths,  history  shows  that  those  paths  have 
constantly  crossed.  Is  not  their  common  concern  the  messianic 
age?  Let  us  wish  therefore  that  they  will  eventually  enter 
upon  the  way  of  mutual  recognition  and  understanding,  and 
that  repudiating  their  ancient  hostility  they  will  turn 
towards  the  Father  in  the  same  movement  of  hope  which  will  be 
a promise  for  the  whole  world". 4/ 


4 / Pastoral  Guidelines  on  the  C hristlan  Attitude  to  Judaism, 

by  the  French  Bishops'  Committee  for  Relations  with 
Judaism,  16  April  1973.  English  text  quoted  from: 
Encounter  Today,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  2,  Spring-Summer  1973, 
p . 50  . 
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What  we  received 


Looking  back  on  this  common  study  with  Jews  on  the  theme  of 
hope,  we  as  members  of  the  Ecumenical  Theological  Research 
Fraternity  in  Israel  felt  enriched  by  this  experience.  We 
were  privileged  that  a number  of  fine  and  perceptive  Jewish 
scholars  shared  with  us  some  of  the  inner  aspects  of  Jewish 
spirituality.  It  showed  that,  over  the  years,  a significant 
degree  of  mutual  confidence  has  grown  in  Jerusalem  between 
some  Jews  and  some  Christians.  We  never  lost  sight  of  the 
big  differences  between  Judaism  and  Christendom,  but  those 
who  participated  on  both  sides  in  the  dialogue  here  started 
from  the  outset  with  the  minimum  position  of  agreeing  to 
disagree  on  very  substantial  matters  on  either  side.  But 
precisely  this  enabled  us  to  open  ourselves  up  to  insights 
which  came  to  us  from  the  other  party.  It  seems  worthwhile 
to  sum  up  in  more  general  terms  and  rather  haphazardly  what 
we  as  Christians  who  participated  in  this  "study  encounter" 
have  received  from  it.  (What  our  Jewish  partners  may  have 
received  from  our  discussions  is  for  them  to  tell'.) 

We  received  insight  into  the  deep  significance  which  the 
Torah  (the  Law)  has  for  Jews  and  we  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
reconsideration  among  Christians  of  the  largely  negative 
assessment  which  many  have  of  the  Law.  Dr.  Hartman  and 
Prof.  Falk  gave  witness  of  the  Law  as  the  source  of  their 
hope  and  the  Giving  of  the  Law  as  the  assurance  of  divine 
acceptance  of  man.  And  we  asked  ourselves  whether  we  have 
not  thrown  overboard  a precious  treasure  when  we  failed  to 
recognise  the  significane  of  the  Law  as  a God-given  means  of 
grace.  When  we  heard  Prof.  Falk  speak  of  the  Law  as  a cata- 
logue of  opportunities  which  God  has  granted  to  man  to  come 
closer  to  Him,  we  realised  how  distorted  and  caricatural  is 
the  image  which  many  people  have  of  Jewish  observance  of  the 
Law.  We  understood  that  the  Law  is  not  only  a source  of 
hope  but  also  a source  of  deep  and  intense  joy.  We  wondered, 
with  regard  to  Dr.  Hartman's  emphasis  on  God's  declaring  man 
to  be  adequate  to  shoulder  his  responsibility  - despite  his 
failures  - whether  in  Jewish  spirituality  there  were  not  un- 
tapped sources  for  the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  human 
dignity  which  is  so  threatened  in  the  modern  world.  Prof. 
Falk  showed  how  in  the  act  of  K i d d u s h (sanctification)  there 
is  a deep  sense  of  human  res  poTis i bi  l i ty  towards  the  created 
world  and  a recognition  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's.  This 
has  profound  consequences  for  human  attitudes  to  nature  and 
to  technology. 

The  emphasis  on  community  in  Jewish  life  and  the  Jews'  his- 
toric consciousness  of  being  a link  in  the  long  chain  of 
generations  from  the  remembered  past  to  the  promised  future 
struck  us  as  exceedingly  valuable  for  Christian  thinking, 
especially  in  view  of  present-day  individualism  and  collec- 
tivism, which  bring  in  their  wake  loneliness  and  an 
a-historic  mentality,  for  which  only  the  here  and  now  counts. 
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Many  of  us  shared  the  modern  trend  in  Christian  thought  of 
rejecting  an  overly  heaven-oriented,  individualistic  and 
pietistic  conception  of  life  after  death.  In  view  of  this, 
it  was  good  for  us  to  learn  from  Prof.  Greenberg  that  in 
biblical  thinking  the  hope  for  a life  after  death  was  ins- 
pired by  the  longing  for  justice,  and  by  the  deep  faith  that 
moral  acts  and  acts  for  the  sake  of  heaven  have  meaning.  In 
this  way  hope  for  individual  salvation  was  intimately  connec- 
ted with  earthly  morality  while  despair  and  resignation  were 
combatted  . 

We  also  recognised  that  several  of  the  dilemmas  with  which 
we  are  faced  also  exist  in  Judaism.  The  Exodus  model  and 
the  Sinai  model,  the  rupture  view  of  history  and  the  cove- 
nantal  view  of  history  reminded  us  of  some  deep  conflicts 
between  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  theology,  which  were  concen- 
trated on  the  question  whether  it  should  be  emphasised  that 
man  is  saved  by  the  undeserved  grace  of  God,  to  which  man 
responds  by  faith  alone,  or  whether  it  should  be  stressed 
that  there  is  a necessary  place  for  the  "works"  of  man  and 
for  the  sanctification  of  life  in  this  world. 

Another  dilemma  was  pictured  by  Prof.  Ankori  when  he  described 
the  messianic  movements  in  Judaism.  Was  their  suppression  by 
the  Jewish  authorities  legitimate  and  in  accordance  with  the 
true  Jewish  vocation  and  destiny,  or  was  it  a quenching  of 
the  holy  spirit  and  not  paying  heed  to  the  divine  will  of  libe- 
ration of  the  oppressed? 

In  Christian  theology,  hope  has  become  a topical  theme  in  the 
last  three  decades.  We  discovered  that  it  would  be  worthwhile 
to  pay  close  attention  to  the  experience  which  Jews  have 
gained  with  hope,  with  this  human  impetus  that  can  turn  out 
to  be  highly  explosive.  It  might  be  that  advocates  of 
present-day  theology  of  hope  and  liberation,  political  theo- 
logy, etc.,  are  so  enchanted  by  their  new  discovery  that  they 
would  go  too  far  in  their  playing  with  the  fire  of  hope.  When 
we  listened  to  the  sobering  words  of  Dr.  Hartman,  who  said 
that  he  wanted  to  defuse  apocalyptic  messianism  in  his  commu- 
nity; and  we  heard  Dr.  Flohr  warn  against  the  danger  of  hubris 
if  hope  would  not  be  aware  of  its  limits  and  its  revol utionary 
pathos  would  discount  both  God  and  the  Devil  risking  to  fall 
into  the  abyss  of  false  messianism;  and  when  we  heard  Mr.  Yaron 
say  that  Judaism  cannot  exist  when  its  hope  is  not  accompanied 
by  a sense  of  tragedy  - we  thought  that  modern  Christian  theo- 
logy of  hope  could  learn  something  from  the  wisdom  which 
Judaism  has  acquired  during  the  long  history  of  its  wrestling 
with  hope  and  despair. 
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